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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


EN YEARS AGO a small number of analysts 
from the New York Psycho- 
analytic Society and founded a new analytic 
group—the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis—in order to pro- 
vide for the possibility of training psychia- 
trists along lines which in many ways 
deviated from Freud’s theories. 

The separation evolved from ideological 
differences which had gradually become too 
crucial for constructive work. Any coopera- 
tive effort, to be productive, needs diversity 
and unity—the unity consisting of a com- 
mon base of essential issues and a willing- 
ness to explore in a scientific spirit the 
validity of one’s concepts. It must be re- 
membered that all members of the seceding 
group had been trained in and worked for 
many years with the traditional concepts of 
Freud. Thus, a common base existed then 
and exists today. The recognition of un- 
conscious forces, of dreams being meaning- 
ful, the belief in the importance for therapy 
of the patient-analyst relationship, of recog- 
nizing and dealing with the patient’s de- 
fenses, and the value of “free associations” 
are all part of a common heritage which 
forms the groundwork of psychoanalytic 
theory and method. 

In other regards, however, we had in fact 
lost a common base. Our philosophic 
premises had changed in decisive ways. 
These concerned, above all, our belief in 
the nature of man. Man for us was no 
longer an instinct-ridden creature, but a 
being capable of choice and responsibility. 
Hostility was no longer innate but reactive. 
Similarly, egocentric and anti-social crav- 
ings, like greed or the lust for power, were 


not inevitable phases of man’s development, 
but an expression of a neurotic process. 
Growing up under favorable conditions, 
we believed, man would develop his in- 
herent constructive forces, and like every 
other living organism, would want to 
realize his potentialities. Human nature was 
no longer unalterable but could change. 

The reason we decided not merely to 
withdraw, but to develop a new group, was 
primarily the obligation felt toward the 
younger generation of psychiatrists to teach 
them what we believed to be more construc- 
tive ways in theory and therapy. This step 
required some courage because it veered 
toward an uncertain future. We started as 
a small group, without money, without 
prestige. What is more important, we did 
not yet have a firm theoretical ground to 
stand on. Many of the old concepts with 
which we were used to working had lost 
their meaning; our own theories were just 
beginning to emerge; all we had was a 
rather clear perception of the direction we 
wanted to go. 

Our meetings and courses were held in 
our private homes. Only subjects which 
were of interest to allied fields were being 
taught at the New School for Social Re- 
search. Furthermore, during these first years 
we had to struggle not only with all the 
difficulties of a pioneering group, but also 
with disruptive friction within the group 
which resulted in two subsequent splits. At 
bottom, these were due to the fact that the 
group was initially too heterogeneous. Not 
all those who separated from the New York 
Psychoanalytic Society did so because of the 
search for new territory. Some joined the 
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new group as a protest against dogmatic 
rigidity. The concrete issues precipitating 
the splits were the questions of lay-analysis, 
and of an affiliation with a medical school. 
Though all of us felt in close touch with 
medical science and the medical profession, 
the majority felt that for our development 
in research and teaching involvement with 
a larger institution was not timely. 

The splits left us in a weakened condi- 
tion. All the teaching and the organiza- 
tional work had to be done by a handful 
of people. However, the remaining mem- 
bers became a more solid group. Each one 
of us did his ample share of the work ac- 
cording to his abilities, whether these were 
predominantly in scientific writing, in 
teaching, or in organizing. In all of these 
areas we have made satisfactory progress. 

In the scientific field much work has been 
done on particular problems of psycho- 
analytic theory and therapy—too much, in 
fact, to enumerate within such a brief sur- 
vey. It may suffice to say in general that we 
did gain considerable understanding of the 
neurotic development and its difference 
from healthy human growth. In addition, 
we got a clearer perception of the goals of 
therapy and of the means to attain them. 
Inevitably, the more we understood, the 
more keenly we realized the magnitude of 
the subject, and the more desirable became 
the productivity of the whole group. So, we 
encouraged in every way possible the spirit 
of free inquiry and the capacity for critical 
thinking in our “Interval Meetings” and 
in the courses. We encouraged original 
thinking in the papers written by members 
and candidates. We sponsored such experi- 
mental enterprises as group analysis. 

We put in incessant work at improving 
our teaching methods. We profited in this 
regard from the experiences of progressive 
educators. We have tried to make better 
teaching not only a concern of the teachers, 


but of the candidates as well. We have, for 
instance, encouraged their making more 
and more relevant evaluations of the 
courses, and have taken them into serious 
consideration in planning the curriculum. 

The organization of the Association, the 
Institute, and the Candidates Association 
became increasingly solid and effective. We 
fostered the growth of a lay organization, 
ACAAP, for the important task of com- 
munity education and mental hygiene. 
In contrast to our first headquarters, which 
had space only for small meetings and for 
the office, we now have space for all teach- 
ing except that done at the New School, 
for our library, and for the considerably in- 
creased office activities. 

Naturally, with different personalities 
working closely together, frictions were un- 
avoidable. Here, too, we had to learn from 
experience. We learned and are still learn- 
ing that in human relations which are 
focussed on work to be done, personal fac- 
tors such as righteousness, ambition, vul- 
nerabilities and resentments have to recede 
before the task at hand. At the same time, 
we could have the confidence that each 
one of us was working at himself and his 
personal difficulties. And in this most in- 
conspicuous work, a work done by the in- 
dividual for himself and his self-realization, 
lies the greatest assurance for the further 
growth of the group. To be sure, we need 
creative minds, good teachers and or- 
ganizers. But the productivity of these very 
activities and their benefit for the whole 
group depend upon the aliveness and the 
integrity of all the individuals composing 
the group. For knowledge may freeze into 
dogmatism; teaching may fall on barren 
soil, and organizing may deteriorate into 
bureaucracy unless a group is pervaded by 
a spirit of aliveness and an interest in the 
individual growth of all its participants. 

—KAREN Horney, M.D. 
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ON FEELING ABUSED 


KAREN HorNEY* 


wm SPEAKING of feeling abused I refer 
to a neurotic phenomenon which is 
well known to psychoanalysts in all its mul- 
tiple facets. Patients may dwell on the harm 
done to them by previous psychotherapists, 
by other physicians, by their boss, wife or 
friends, and, going all the way back, by 
their parents. In more diffuse ways, they 
may also feel-themselves to be victims of 
social institutions, or of fate in general. 
The particular content of such com- 
plaints varies infinitely. The emphasis may 
be on the general iniquity of fate. The pa- 
tient may be convinced, then, that every- 
body is better off than he. Others find a 
better job, get a raise in salary; their 
clocks always keep the correct time, their 
cars never need repairs, their sorrows are 
negligible. More specifically, the emphasis 
may be on injustice done to him. He, the 
patient, has been cooperative, efficient, 
helpful, understanding; he has, in fact, 
done more than his share. But he got an 
unfair deal. The others failed to be grate- 
ful, to help him, to consider him, or even 
to show a minimum of decency. The em- 
phasis may be on others’ criticizing and ac- 
cusing him, imputing motivations that were 
quite alien to him. He may feel exploited 
and imposed upon. Everybody seems to 
want something from him, or, indeed, to 
expect the impossible of him and to make 
him feel guilty if he does not measure up 


to their expectations. The emphasis may 
be on being frustrated by others: “They” 
frustrate him; they keep him down; they 
squelch every joy he may have; they put 
every possible obstacle in the way of his 
achievements, or of his career. They be- 
grudge every advantage he has, or every 
step ahead he takes. They humiliate him, 
slight him, despise him, disregard him. 
They betray and deceive him. There are 
but fine transitions from this state to that 
of the paranoid psychotic who feels spied 
upon, imperiled, persecuted, or ruined be- 
yond repair. 

As the neurotic patient gradually reveals 
these experiences, we are struck not so 
much by their kind, but by their frequency 
and intensity. We all not only may have, 
but in fact have had similar experiences. 
We all have been used as a means to an 
end. We have been deceived or disap- 
pointed. We have without exception had 
unfortunate human experiences in our early 
childhood which were painful and have 
left their traces. In other words, such ex- 
periences seem to belong to the human 
suffering we must bear and accept. And 
they may help us to become more discern- 
ing, more tolerant and to develop more 
compassion for the suffering of others. 

The more entangled by unsolved inner 
conflicts a person is, the more do these ex- 
periences change in quantity and quality. 


Read before the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis at the New York Academy of 


Medicine, February 28, 1951. 


*M.D., University of Berlin, 1914; Dean, American Institute for Psychoanalysis; Practicing psycho- 


analyst; Lecturer; Author. 
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Generally speaking, the main difference is 
one between external provocation (factual 
affronts, offenses, etc.) and emotional re- 
sponses. To begin with, the neurotic per- 
son himself often elicits inconsiderate or 
offensive treatment by his behavior with- 
out being aware of it. He may be so com- 
pulsively compliant, helpful and appeas- 
ing that he inadvertently invites others 
to run all over him. He may alienate oth- 
ers by his irritability and arrogance, but 
being unaware of his provocative behavior 
he may experience only that they reject or 
slight him in an entirely undeserved man- 
ner. This factor alone renders the fre- 
quency of factual abuse greater than for 
the relatively healthy person. 


DISPROPORTIONATE RESPONSES 


Furthermore, the patient’s emotional re- 
sponses to factual trespasses or mishaps are 
quite out of proportion. Because of his ir- 
rational claims, his demands on himself, 
his neurotic pride, his self-contempt and 
his self-accusations, he is so diffusely vul- 
nerable that he is bound to feel hurt more 
often and more deeply. Minor occurrences, 
such as requests made of him, friends not 
accepting his invitation, disagreements with 
his wishes or opinions, are experienced as 
major tragedies. 

Finally, even when there is no particu- 
lar provocation from the outside, even with 
his knowing full well that his life-situation 
is a favorable one, he nevertheless may feel 
abused. He will, then, in subtle and gross 
ways—unconsciously—distort the actual 
conditions and give them in his mind a 
little twist, so that he appears as the vic- 
tim, after all. This observation indicates 
that feeling abused is not only a patient’s 
subjective response to existing difficulties 
in life. It is, in addition, prompted by some 
inner necessity which irresistibly pulls him 
to experience life the way he does. 

The sum total of these factors often 
makes for a diffuse feeling of abuse. When 
speaking thus of feeling abused, I mean a 
person’s rather pervasive experience of be- 
ing the victim—a feeling which in its ex- 
tent and intensity goes beyond, and is out 
of proportion to, actual provocations and 


may become a way of experiencing life. 

Ali these various feelings of being un- 
fairly treated stem from different sources 
within the individual and must be traced 
individually. For instance, a neurotic per- 
son so easily feels accused by the analyst, 
or some one else, because he is constantly 
accusing himself without knowing it; or, at 
any rate, without knowing the extent and 
intensity of his self-accusations. Or, he feels 
easily slighted because his insatiable need 
for recognition lets anything short of un- 
equivocal agreement or admiration appear 
to be a slight. He feels coerced so easily 
by others because he is so little aware of 
his own wishes or opinions and is relent- 
lessly driven by his own demands on him- 
self. All these individual connections must 
be traced and worked through in analyti- 
cal therapy. But it is also important to see 
the totality of the picture because only by 
so doing—as we shall see presently—can 
we recognize the general background of 
feeling abused or victimized. This is the 
reason why I shall neglect the individual 
sources in this paper, and why I lump to- 
gether under the heading of “Feeling 
Abused” all experiences of the kind men- 
tioned so far. 


UNAWARENESS OF FEELING ABUSED 


The awareness of feeling abused varies, 
which in itself is a rather astonishing fact. 
Whatever the conditions, reasons and func- 
tions for feeling abused may be, it always 
has the one function of making others, or 
circumstances, responsible for what is 
wrong in one’s own life. This would entail 
an unconscious interest in emphasizing the 
fact of being abused, and lead us to expect 
that the experience as such would always 
be conscious. This, however, is not gener- 
ally true because a person may also have 
strong reasons for not being aware of it. 
The following three main reasons may 
militate against awareness. 

Since feeling abused always breeds re- 
sentment, a person may be afraid of ex- 
periencing this resentment and its disrupt- 
ing effect on human relations, and may 
therefore tend to keep it from awareness. 
Thus, the unconscious interest in these 
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instances lies not in suppressing the ex- 
perience of being abused as such, but in re- 
moving reasons for resentment. 

In other instances, a pride in invulnera- 
bility and in inviolability leads people to 
suppress the experience. Nothing should 
happen—and therefore does not happen— 
that is not initiated by them, or under 
their control. 

A third reason lies in the pride in en- 
durance. They should be so strong—and 
therefore they are so strong—that nothing 
and nobody can hurt them. They should be 
able to put up with everything. They 
should have the unruffled serenity of a 
Buddha. Conversely, the very feeling of 
being hurt, injured, humiliated, rejected 
is a blow to their pride and, hence, tends 
to be suppressed. 


VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDES 


The attitudes toward feeling abused, or 
the emotional responses to such feeling, 
also vary. People with predominantly self- 
effacing trends tend to suppress the result- 
ing resentment and develop a more or less 
concealed pride in suffering under a world 
which is morally inferior to them. Pre- 
dominantly aggressive and expansive peo- 
ple, while not owning up to hurt feelings, 
tend to respond with plain anger, moral 
indignation and vindictiveness. The pre- 
dominantly resigned person tends to as- 
sume a philosophical, detached attitude 
toward it. He takes it for granted that 
people are not to be trusted and withdraws 
from them. 

Notwithstanding these variations in 
awareness and response, feeling abused has 
in itself some characteristics which are 
always present: The abuse is felt as real. 

It goes with a feeling of being not only 
the victim, but the innocent victim. 

It entails the feeling of, “It happens to 
me.” 

It feels real: People are unfair, ungrate- 
ful, condemnatory, demanding, deceitful, 
and therefore the patient’s feeling abused 
is an entirely rational response. He will 
dwell on those situations in which realistic 
harm was done to him, whether in child- 
hood or later on. He tends to maintain this 


attitude even though he may have recog- 
nized in many individual incidents that the 
vulnerability of his own pride or the ex- 
ternalization of his self-abuse were the in- 
cisive factors in bringing about his feeling 
abused by others. But such isolated insights 
do little to undermine the whole phenome- 
non. They still leave him with the feeling 
that by and large he is the victim of others, 
or of circumstances. In fact, a silent battle 
goes on between the analyst and the patient 
on this very score: the analyst stressing the 
subjective factors; the patient in ever so 
many versions emphasizing the stark real- 
ity of the abuse. He may at best admit that 
his reactions to unfair treatments are 
exaggerated. 

The fact of such a struggle against evi- 
dence to the contrary permits the assump- 
tion that the patient must have a strong 
unconscious interest in seeing the sources 
as outside of, rather than inside, himself. 

He is the innocent victim: In more or 
less articulate or subtle forms, the patient 
will stress how undeserved are the mishaps 
which have befallen him. His own virtue 
and rightness, his purity, his goodness, his 
fairness appear to him in striking contrast 
to the deal he receives from others or from 
fate. 


PASSIVITY AND ABUSE 


“It happens to me”: The patient experi- 
ences himself as the passive recipient of 
wrongs done to him. Passivity in this con- 
text does not always mean the emphasis 
on his helplessness. The expansive “types,” 
as we know, abhor any admission of help- 
lessness. They may be determined to pre- 
vent, by their vigilance and their plan- 
ning, the perpetration of any harm. Or, 
they may be most active in getting back 
in a punitive way at anyone injuring them. 
The general implication of passivity here 
is rather the person’s feeling that the abuses 
have nothing whatever to do with him, 
that they hit him like rain-storms, cold 
or heat. One of the results is that his major 
energies may be engaged in a battle with 
outside hostile forces, warding them off, 
appeasing them, or withdrawing from 
them. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THERAPY 


With the therapeutic aim of bringing 
patients back to themselves, the analyst 
will try to show them the extent to which 
their pride, their claims, their self-accusa- 
tions, their self-contempt, their self-frus- 
tration, and so on, are responsible for their 
experiencing life as we have described it 
to this point. But these endeavors, although 
undertaken conscientiously, often meet 
with difficulties. The complaints may be 
driven underground, but the patients keep 
feeling wary, vindictive, appeasing. My con- 
tention is that these difficulties are due to 
an insufficient understanding of the whole 
phenomenon. 

The analyst has no doubt whatever that 
the individual connections which he un- 
covers between the subjective factors in 
the patient and his feeling abused are 
true. What is more important, neither has 
the patient any doubts about their valid- 
ity. But the patient does not experience 
these factors. He may, in fact, not experi- 
ence much of anything that is going on 
within himself. He will, for instance, rec- 
ognize that his feeling frustrated can be but 
a result of his own pride or irrational 
claims, or that his feeling disregarded and 
despised can be but a result of his self- 
contempt. But as long as he does not ex- 
perience his claims or his self-contempt, 
these explanations must remain for him 
probable deductions which, of course, carry 
hardly any weight. If the analyst mistakes 
such intellectual agreements for real ac- 
ceptance, he starts to walk on quicksand 
with every further step he takes. 

The patient may not feel himself at all 
an active factor in his own life. He lives 
as though his life were determined by out- 
side forces. While on the one hand there 
is a paucity of inner experiences, which 
often shows in a physical feeling of empti- 
ness, or in compulsive hunger, his vision 
and energies are, on the other hand, all 
outward bound. While he may be con- 
sciously convinced that heaven and hell are 
within ourselves, this is not what he feels 
and how he lives. On a deeper level of his 
being, good and evil all seem to come from 


outside. He expects the solutions to his 
problem, or his fulfillment, through a 
change in external factors: through love, 
through company, success, power, prestige. 
Having no reai feeling for his own value, 
affirmation of himself can come only by 
the approval or recognition of others. As 
long as his interest is thus outward bound, 
he cannot, despite his best intentions, be 
interested in his difficulties, but must pri- 
marily be interested in what others think 
of him, or in the ways in which he can 
manipulate others. It does not matter, in 
this context, whether this manipulation is 
being done by charm, appeasement, impres- 
sion, intimidation, or domination. 


Lookinc Not IN 


Also, as long as he does not experience 
his feelings, his thoughts, his actions, he 
cannot possibly feel responsible for him- 
self, or for his life. Whatever difficulties 
arise can only be brought about by others. 
“They” keep him down, disregard him, 
take advantage of him, coerce him. So, 
energies must be directed outward not only 
for attaining good, but for warding off 
evil, or for vindictively getting back at 
others. It is important for the analyst to 
realize that the patient may not only ex- 
ternalize this or that inner factor, but that 
his whole way of living is an externalized 
living. As a patient put it succinctly: “He 
looks out and not in.” 

When we understand the whole extent 
of such externalized living, with all its 
implications, it then becomes clear that 
feeling abused is but part and parcel of 
such living. For therapy this means that 
we cannot hope to make much headway 
with analyzing individual incidents of feel- 
ing abused before having exposed his ex- 
ternalized living as such. 

We must look at the externalized living 
in two ways. As I have described it, it is a 
result of a paucity of inner experiences, of 
the loss of feeling a center of gravity in one- 
self and the absence of feeling oneself as a 
determining factor in one’s own life. 
Briefly, it is one of the results of the aliena- 
tion from self. But it is not only a result. 
It also acquires a function. It becomes an 
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effective means for preventing a person 
from ever facing his problems, or even 
from being interested in them. External- 
izing living, in other words, becomes a 
centrifugal living, characterized by active 
and often frantic moves away from self. 
The more a person emphasizes in his own 
mind the reality of others’ unfairness, im- 
positions, or cruelty, the more effectively 
can he evade facing his own vulnerability, 
the tyranny of his own demands on him- 
self, the relentlessness of his self-abuse; 
the more the responsibility for self be- 
comes meaningless in his mind. 

In this sense, feeling abused becomes an 
over-all defense against owning up to any 
neurotic drive or conflict within himself. 

This is the reason why he not only ex- 
periences himself as the victim, but feels 
irresistibly pulled in this direction. In 
other words, he not only feels easily hu- 
miliated because of many factors in his 
inner constellation, but he has a definite 
unconscious interest in emphasizing and 
exaggerating such “humiliations.” This is 
why the patient’s feeling abused is such an 
intricate mixture of facts and fancy. There 
is factual abuse, invited or uninvited. And 
there is abuse fabricated out of thin air, 
which seems as real to the person suffering 
it as the table he can grasp with his hands. 
It may create intense suffering, out of pro- 
portion to the provocation—and may 
barely touch the conscious mind, although 
it will be stored in deeper layers. Modifying 
Voltaire’s words on the existence of God: 
if there were no abuse, the patient would 
have to invent it. 

In certain phases of analytical therapy 
we can observe and uncover rapidly this 
defense function of feeling abused. But 
after the tendency has subsided to some 
extent, it may suddenly re-emerge with an 
impact brushing aside all reason. The pa- 
tient may bring forth one association after 
the other, concerning the wrongs done to 
him, or he may be suddenly swept away 
by a huge wave of vindictiveness produced 
by a massive feeling of abuse. All of these 
complaints or rages, then, can be readily 
disspelled by the simple question: “Have 
you not come close to facing a problem in 


yourself, and are you not trying to ward 
off its realization?” 


DEFENSE AGAINST RECOGNITION 


Patients who are familiar with this de- 
fense function may themselves catch on 
quickly to any emergence of feeling abused. 
Instead of wasting much time justifying 
the reproaches felt against others, they 
may take them as a signal, indicating their 
need to avoid a realization of some emerg- 
ing problem of their own. Conversely, as 
long as the patient has not yet recognized 
this defense function, he will bitterly resent 
as an unfair imposition any suggestion 
of self-scrutiny. He is the one who is har- 
assed by his boss, his wife, his friends, so 
why should he, in addition to all the 
wrong done to him, go through the hu- 
miliating process of self-examination and 
change? This is a reaction which again 
demonstrates his intrinsic lack of interest 
in outgrowing his difficulties. He may not 
be able, however, to experience and express 
this response of resentment to the analyst 
and the whole analytic procedure. But un- 
der the stress of having to be rational and 
having to appease, he may cover it up with 
a polite intellectual interest in the analyst’s 
suggestions. The inevitable result is that 
nothing sinks in and nothing changes! 

When, thus, we see feeling abused as an 
expression of centrifugal living and as a 
patient’s over-all defense against facing 
his own problems and assuming responsi- 
bility for them, the phenomenon assumes 
a crucial importance in the neurotic proc- 
ess and in analytical therapy. It is, indeed, 
one of the main factors in perpetuating 
neurotic attitudes. It is like a heavy iron 
door that blocks access to the recognition 
of inner problems. But when analyzed suf- 
ficiently, it is also a gateway making pos- 
sible an approach to them. 

Does analysis of feeling abused, as de- 
scribed above, help immediately? In some 
ways its therapeutic effect is visibly bene- 
ficial. It does improve the patient’s human 
relationships. He can relate himself better 
to others, to the extent that he realizes they 
cannot possibly give him what only he him- 
self can do, and that he cannot make them 
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responsible for things which are his re- 
sponsibility alone. 

In that he feels himself the responsible 
agency in his life, his feeling of “I” also be- 
comes stronger. Even though owning up 
to his difficulties is painful, he neverthe- 
less gains a greater feeling of solidity and 
aliveness. And since he is less preoccupied 
with what others are, do, or don’t do, he 
can direct more interest and energies to- 
ward himself and use them for construc- 
tive self-examination. 


EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTIES 


On the other hand, the very process of 
coming closer to himself entails being in 
for a troublesome and upsetting time. It 
would give a wrong impression if one were 
to say that he starts only now to see his 
difficulties. He has already seen many of 
them. But he saw them, as it were, as 
possibilities, as assumptions—likely to be, 
but not really, pertinent to his life. Now he 
begins to experience them and this sets go- 
ing all his still-existing needs to justify or 
condemn them, with the result that he feels 
more divided than he did before. This 
inner battle can subside only gradually, 
as his interest in how he is increases and 
his focus on how he should be dwindles. 
At the same time, his real self emerges and 
he has to defend it against the onslaught 
of the pride system. All of this means that 
the symptomatic picture may be tempo- 
rarily impaired. In simple terms, the pa- 
tient may at times feel worse than before. 
Nevertheless, these upsets are constructive 
because of their being expressive of moves 
in a constructive direction, a direction to- 
ward finding himself and toward self-reali- 
zation. 

If, conversely, feeling abused is not suf- 
ficiently analysed, the therapeutic process 
is bound to suffer. Though the patient may 
make efforts to get at his problems, these 
efforts are bound to be half-hearted. Briefly, 
we could say that nobody can find himself 
if he keeps running away from himself. 
The patient cannot possibly be interested 
in himself and his difficulties as long as— 
consciously or unconsciously—he makes 
outside factors responsible for them. He 
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will use whatever superficial insights he gets 
about himself, to understand, manipulate 
or change others. In addition, he is bound 
to resent, unconsciously, that he should be 
the one to change, since, as he experiences 
it, the others are the ones who make life 
difficult for him. The analysis thus is bound 
to be delayed and to move in circles until 
the analyst wakes up to the fact that the 
changes which may take place in the pa- 
tient lag considerably behind the efforts 
put in because some invisible forces prevent 
insights from taking root. Going after these 
invisible forces, he still may be able to get 
at their sources, but much precious time is 
lost. 

Or, the analysand may have gained suf-’ 
ficient insight into certain aspects of him- 
self, particularly in his relations to others, 
to function more smoothly. In that case, 
the analysis may peter out when the pa- 
tient’s obvious troubles are diminished. 
The patient may feel quite satisfied with 
what the analysis has done for him and de- 
cide to terminate it. His incentive to come 
to terms with himself for the sake of a 
more productive life is not great enough 
when he no longer feels driven by the whip 
of manifest disturbances. 


RIsE OF SELF-HATE 


Finally, the patient’s destructiveness may 
get out of hand. He may take a definite 
turn for the worse by becoming both more 
openly vindictive against others and more 
self-destructive. The greater vindictiveness 
against others cannot be explained simply 
by the patient’s increasing freedom to feel 
and express it. The main danger precipi- 
tating such an unfortunate outcome lies 
in a rise of self-hate, often barely percepti- 
ble, but steady and relentless. For quite 
some time the analysis seems to go on satis- 
factorily. The patient seems to gain more 
and more insight into his neurotic struc- 
ture. He also seems to be better able to 
cope with many situations. The analyst 
feels, nevertheless, on precarious grounds. 
The patient seems eager to learn a few 
things about himself, but his insights lack 
depth. He does not follow up on his own 
any connections he has grasped. His emo- 
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tional life seems to remain rather barren. 
His relation to the analyst does not gain in 
solidity and his tendency to externalize 
abates but little, though he may be more 
cautious about expressing it. The patient 
keeps feeling interpretations as accusations 
and tends to justify himself automatically. 

Among the factors the patient has seen 
within himself are also some of the sources 
of feeling abused: his pride, his irrational 
claims, his fear of self-reproaches and the 
subsequent tendency to put the blame on 
others, his need to use the others as scape- 
goats for his not measuring up to the 
height of his inner dictates. And with such 
realizations, the feeling abused, too, seems 
to recede. 


EXTERNALIZING SELF-ABUSE 


But as the analysis goes on, the patient’s 
defenses start to wear thin and some of his 
problems begin to hit home. He begins to 
realize that his having problems is not 
merely a construct, but an existing fact, 
and he responds to such growing realiza- 
tion with an equally growing self-hate in 
one form or another—self-condemnation, 
self-contempt, self-destructiveness. This 
process, though painful, is not dangerous 
if the patient has developed sufficient 
constructive self-interest to help him to 
retain a healthy perspective on the on- 
slaught of self-hate. If, however, such in- 
terest has not developed, he then has 
nothing to set against the impact of self- 
hate, and he feels threatened with total 
collapse or total disintegration. At this 
point, that part of feeling abused which is, 
briefly, an externalization of self-abuse 
comes into the foreground. He may turn 
against others—including, of course, the 
analyst—with a more or less violent vin- 
dictiveness. This process which has been 
described as a simple and rather mechani- 
cal “turning outward of aggression” is a 
desperate attempt on the part of the patient 
to make the others—and not himself—ap- 
pear as the evil ones. They—and not he— 
deserve every imaginable punishment, de- 
feat and destruction. He is, however, us- 
ually not successful in his effort to ward 
off self-hate, but on the contrary, is caught 


in a vicious circle. His greater vindictive- 
ness against others is likely to increase the 
very self-hate he is so anxious to tune 
down. The resulting inner turmoil makes 
him panicky and he may break up the 
analysis in a state of panic. Even at this 
stage, if it is not so far advanced that the 
patient is inaccessible, the analyst has still 
a chance to save the situation, provided he 
is alert to the impairment of the patient's 
relation to himself and to a rise of the 
patient’s vindictiveness in general. In tack- 
ling it, the analyst must be extremely care- 
ful to avoid anything that might feel to 
the patient like an accusation. The best 
way to do so is not to take it at its face- 
value, i.e. as retaliatory hostility, but as 
an expression of inner distress, caused ulti- 
mately by his externalized living. If, on 
the other hand, self-hate and vindictive- 
ness rise to an unbearable degree, the 
dangers of psychotic episodes or attempts 
at suicide are fairly great. 


ROLE IN THERAPY 


Feeling abused plays a more crucial role 
in therapy than is usually assumed. Even 
if the phenomenon is not obvious, it is 
important for the analyst to be alert to 
any signs of it, particularly in any case of 
a pervasive tendency to externalize. Or, 
even more generally, in any case of a dearth 
of inner experiences because of external- 
ized and centrifugal living. It remains nec- 
essary—at the appropriate time—to trace 
all the individual connections with intra- 
psychic factors. The analyst must be aware, 
however, that these connections cannot 
mean much to the patient as long as he has 
shut himself off from his inner experiences. 
As long as he does not feel them, the whole 
realm of inner experiences remains to him 
uncanny, weird, mysterious. A too early 
unravelling of intra-psychic factors, there- 
fore, is a waste of time. When the feeling 
of abuse is sighted, the analyst must pro- 
ceed from there to lay bare all the aspects 
of externalized living, ie., the ways in 
which the patient lives for, through and 
against others. The therapeutic effect of 
this step is a lessening alienation from 
self. As the patient gradually realizes how 
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his feeling of his own value, his hopes, con- 
cerns, fears, resentments and activities are 
determined by others, or by factors outside 
himself, he begins to wonder where he is. 
He wonders how little he is in his own life, 
how little he is the captain of his ship. This 
wondering is the beginning of an interest 
in himself and a search for himself. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize with regard to the phe- 
nomenon of feeling abused, it is impor- 
tant to see both the diversity of content, 


form and individual sources, and the unity 
behind such diversity. This unity comes 
into clear focus only when we lump to- 
gether all the manifold expressions of feel- 
ing abused and disregard for a while their 
particular sources in the neurotic struc- 
ture. Only when seeing the phenomenon 
as a whole do we realize that it is an 
integral part of a whole way of living one’s 
life outside oneself. Only then do we realize 
that it is a person’s over-all defense against 
coming face to face with himself and his 
own problems. 
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THE NARCISSISTIC TYPE IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


MurRIEL IvimMey* 


OR A LONG TIME there has been a dictum 

in psychoanalysis that individuals with 
strong narcissistic traits are difficult to an- 
alyze, that treatment is likely to be un- 
successful, and that such individuals may 
even be unanalyzable. I have chosen to 
discuss narcissism because it is desirable to 
review the progress that has been made in 
understanding this phenomenon since we 
have abandoned Freud’s instinctivistic 
libido theories. Radical changes in the 
theory of neurosis, plus the widened scope 
of our observations and a new understand- 
ing of the nature and dynamics of thera- 
peutic changes have radically modified this 
pessimistic attitude toward the treatment of 
strongly narcissistic persons. 

According to orthodox psychoanalysis, 
the crucial problem in treatment was the 
patient’s attitude toward himself. Nar- 
cissism was considered a state of being in 
love with oneself. Since the individual was 
so tenaciously in love with himself, he was 
unable to love others or to develop a suf- 
ficiently strong transference to the analyst. 
Sirice successful treatment depended on 
positive transference, therapeutic analysis 
was blocked. This train of problems was 
considered insoluble. 

To say what love means, in terms of 
libido theories, calls for something like a 
semantic revolution. Starting with the basic 
premises concerning the nature of man, the 
meaning of nearly every concept pertain- 
ing to human feelings and interests becomes 
dislocated. Libido thinking called for dif- 
ferent meanings. Ideas became immobilized 
in a sense which did not consider the exist- 
ence of anything but neurotic or pathologi- 


cal significance, and which ignored normal, 
healthy feelings and interests. When we 
abandon libido theories, the term love re- 
tains the universally accepted meaning, and 
we have a basis for differentiating love from 
other feelings, such as infatuation, vanity, 
passion, or conceit. We can be precise, our 
meanings are clear, the terms we employ 
are generally understood by all discriminat- 
ing users of the common language. 

Love means “ardent affection, a feeling 
of strong personal attachment induced by 
sympathetic understanding.” Love of one- 
self would mean a strong and constant al- 
legiance to oneself, being in sympathetic 
accord with oneself. Infatuation with one- 
self means “inspired with foolish and ex- 
travagant passion for oneself, affected with 
folly, deprived of sound judgment.” 

We also would see the crucial problem in 
narcissism as stemming from the individ- 
ual’s attitudes toward himself. Rather than 
being in love with himself, we would say 
he is consciously infatuated with himself. 
In addition, he is at the same time un- 
consciously contemptuous of and disgusted 
with himself. When these mutually incom- 
patible attitudes toward the self are clearly 
recognized, problems in the relationship 
with the analyst can be better understood, 
a good relationship can come about, and a 
successful outcome in treatment’ is a real 
possibility. This differentiation between 
love and infatuation is not to be made 
without the dialectic of true and false, 
healthy and unhealthy, constructive and 
destructive. Some changes are under way in 
orthodox psychoanalysis, as we see from 
the discussions and writings of our col- 
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leagues who still adhere to Freud’s theories. 
We hear there is a loosening of rigidity in 
orthodox thinking and a tendency to adopt 
some of the concepts similar to our new 
theory of neurosis. However, the road to 
real understanding and effective applica- 
tion of Horney’s theory in treatment, in 
my opinion, will remain clouded and clut- 
tered as long as heavy traces of libido think- 
ing remain, as long as students and prac- 
titioners of psychoanalysis do not read and 
study, Horney open-mindedly, thoroughly 
and with a genuine interest in learning. 


NARCISSISM IN MYTHOLOGY 


The term narcissism was taken from the 
myth of Narcissus. 

“Narcissus was a beautiful youth who so 
charmed the nymphs that they longed to 
attract him. But he shunned and rejected 
them all, as he had rejected and humiliated 
the nymph Echo. He came one day to a 
clear fountain, fatigued with hunting, 
heated and thirsty. He stopped to drink 
and saw his own image in the water, He 
gazed with admiration at the image, he 
brought his lips close for a kiss, he 
plunged his arms into the water to embrace 
the beloved object. It fled at the touch, but 
returned again after a moment and re- 
newed its fascination. He could not tear 
himself away, he lost all thought of food 
and rest while he hovered over the brink 
of the fountain, gazing at his own image. 
He pleaded with the image to return his 
love but his tears fell into the water and 
disturbed it. As he saw it depart, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Stay, I entreat you! Let me gaze 
upon you, if I may not touch you.’ He 
cherished the flame that consumed him so 
that by degrees he lost his color, his vigor 
and his beauty which formerly had so 
charmed the nymph Echo. He pined away 
and died. When the nymphs prepared a 
funeral pile, his body was nowhere to be 
found, but in its place a flower which bears 
his name and preserves the memory of 
Narcissus.”’+ 


PRESENT APPROPRIATENESS 
Nowhere can one see more clearly the 


1 Excerpt from Bullfinch’s Age of Fable. 


blinding effect of libido thinking, the mis- 
interpretation and perversion of meaning 
than is evidenced in the orthodox idea of 
narcissism as being in love with oneself. 
Were it not for theoretical considerations, 
our colleagues would undoubtedly see 
quite clearly that this unhappy youth had 
no concern or affection for himself, no al- 
legiance to himself. But he had a foolish 
and extravagant passion for an image of 
himself—a passion so consuming that he 
literally went to pieces and could not be 
found. 

We have not derived our understanding 
of narcissism from restudying the old myth, 
but from deep and painstaking study of 
the characters of people living today in 
whom strong narcissistic traits exist. I made 
this detour into the original story in order 
to satisfy myself as to the appropriateness 
of the term narcissism. I feel we are quite 
justified in the use of the term since it 
contains precisely and comprehensively all 
the essentials of our present concept. It is 
none the less precise because of its elabora- 
tion. The whole meaning and import of 
narcissism would be lost only if an attempt 
is made to whittle it down in the interests 
of mere conciseness, or to break up the 
whole picture and select one fragment— 
the isolated factor of so-called self-love— 
to stand for the whole. 

The narcissist is infatuated with an image 
of himself in which his real attributes are 
fantastically exaggerated. He becomes lost 
to himself as he really is. He enters into and 
takes for real the vastly more beautiful and 
wonderful self he conceives of in fantasy. 
He has a blind conviction of unlimited 
powers, superior to those of all other hu- 
man beings. The qualities and capacities of 
the self as it really is are relegated to 
obscurity in his mind. He reorganizes his 
mental processes in accordance with driv- 
ing needs to glorify himself in his imagina- 
tion. I will not discuss the steps in neurotic 
development or the reasons which have 
brought him to this solution of his inner 
conflicts. These are discussed in Horney’s 
Our Inner Conflicts and in Neurosis and 
Human Growth, They are implied in the 
symbolic language of the old story of Nar- 
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cissus in the words: “He came one day to 
a clear fountain, fatigued with hunting, 
heated and thirsty . . . and saw his... 
image.” 

Since imagination is the means by which 
the individual arrives at self-glorification, 
and since he gives himself over to imagina- 
tion, his rational judgment of himself fades 
away. Mental processes are swept into a 
systematic endorsement of every exaggera- 
tion his imagination produces, His short- 
comings, weaknesses and faults are also en- 
dorsed as charming and attractive frailties, 
as decorative touches which even enhance 
the over-all attractiveness. In addition to 
his own endorsement, he has a compulsive 
need of the endorsement of others. 


NARCISSISTIC ATTITUDES 


How the narcissist really is to himself 
is obscure as far as conscious awareness is 
concerned. In fact, he is strictly prejudiced 
against a sober and realistic acquaintance 
with, and acceptance of, himself. In under- 
standing narcissism, we must take into ac- 
count this other factor in his attitude to- 
ward himself. Of equal importance with 
self-inflation is the rejection and condemna- 
tion of the real self. A one-sided view of 
the obsessive self-glorification is entirely 
inadequate. Behind the buoyant pride in 
the image, and part and parcel of the self- 
glorification is hidden aversion and passion- 
ate dislike for the real self. 

This is not apparent in superficial every- 
day dealings with the individual, for he 
makes every effort to dazzle others and 
lead them far, far away from his uncon- 
scious dislike and rejection of himself as 
he really is. But those who are on intimate 
terms with him see moments of angry de- 
spair. He can be carried away in extrava- 
gant and grandiloquent disgust with him- 
self. I do not believe that such expressions 
always come from a real inner experience 
of self-hatred, but they can often be a 
dramatization of self-hatred, in large part 
calculated to impress himself and others 
with the magnitude and violence of his 
rage against himself. There is an exhibi- 
tionistic quality in these outbursts that is 
motivated largely by wanting to move and 


excite others to sympathy for the enormity 
of his black mood against himself. And 
when he is partially or wholly occupied in 
impressing others, he protects himself from 
a direct, inner onslaught against himself. 


REAL vs. GLORIFIED SELF 


It is quite another matter when he is 
alone, in quiet moments of inner lucidity, 
he may catch sight of some aspect of him- 
self in its true light. He is then chilled and 
repelled. He feels the forebodings of a hor- 
rid fate: being mediocre, ordinary, just like 
other people. And because this insignificant 
nobody exists in him he senses a rage 
against himself which frightens him pro- 
foundly. He has no use for the real self 
which stands in such sharp and insidious 
contrast to the glorified self. Like a drug 
addict, unless he can contrive to get con- 
firmation, he becomes restless, he itches, 
he must seek the company of others to dis- 
tract himself and to compel their atten- 
tion to the shining side of his personality. 
He must spread himself thin over an ex- 
hausting number of activities to maintain 
the illusion of having innumerable talents 
of the highest order. He must never apply 
himself in a serious and sustained way to 
any one of his many interests because he 
might come to the realization that develop- 
ing a serious pursuit takes time and effort, 
which is what ordinary people have to put 
into something they do well. 

Despite the attempt to identify with the 
glorified image and to have nothing to do 
with the real self, the conflict remains in 
operation, sometimes quiescent, but idling 
along, at any time capable of being par- 
tially or fully activated. Despite appear- 
ances, when we start to work with a nar- 
cissist, he is in a state of exquisite sensitive- 
ness to whatever will evoke awareness of 
the other side of the conflict. In approach- 
ing work with such an individual, it is of 
the highest importance to recognize the 
type, lest we unwittingly provoke a measure 
of outraged defensiveness which may pre- 
cipitate premature breaking off of the 
analysis. Also, if the type is not recognized 
fairly early, the patient may, to his own 
real disadvantage, take the analysis into 
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his own hands and stampede the analyst. 
Many months may be lost in scattered in- 
terpretations and piecemeal efforts to get 
into this or that problem. Under these 
circumstances nothing catches the patient’s 
interest, nothing gives him the feeling that 
something about him is understood, noth- 
ing starts him thinking. 


NARCISSISTIC TYPES 


It is not always easy to recognize the 
narcissist. There are quite some individual 
variations. As far as my experience goes, 
there seem to be two gross variations. In 
some individuals, essentially narcissistic, the 
emphasis seems to be on compliancy char- 
acter traits. In others aggressive traits are 
more frankly in the foreground. 

Those in whom compliancy first catches 
the eye can be confused with the self- 
effacing type. Outstanding superficial char- 
acteristics are gentleness, charm, diffidence, 
helpfulness, deference, harmlessness. Such 
individuals appear to put their own inter- 
ests in the background. They make a 
strong bid for closeness and intimacy. But 
before long, we see evidence of colossal 
vanity, exorbitant claims, tendencies to 
take advantage with the most bland un- 
concern for others. A very important dif- 
ferential between the self-effacing and nar- 
cissistic types is the reaction to frustration. 
The narcissist does not show his anxiety 
in increased submissiveness, but he quickly 
shows abused reactions, displeasure, sulki- 
ness. Then come disparagements, veiled 
counter-attacks, and invidious comparisons 
between the one who has not come up to 
his expectations and others who are more 
obliging. It is difficult for the compliant 
narcissist to be openly vindictive, but he 
gets satisfaction for hurt pride through 
round-about humiliations of others, through 
retaliations, or in frankly vindictive 
dreams. Compliancy traits are emphasized 
in the idealized image and the individual 
operates in identification with his idealized 
image and not with his despised image, as 
in the case with the self-effacing type. The 
recognition of tendencies to master the en- 
vironment mainly through compliancy 
traits, vanity, frank exploitiveness, rage 
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reactions and retaliations takes the case 
out of the self-effacing category and places 
it definitely in the expansive-narcissistic 
category. It makes all the difference in the 
world as to our understanding of the major 
solution, our plan of work, the patient's 
needs and the sequence of problems to be 
tackled. 

The aggressive narcissist is not difficult 
to recognize, but differentiating him from 
the arrogant-vindictive type may pose a 
problem in diagnosis. He is apt to present 
more vindictiveness in his efforts to restore 
pride, but his need for vindictive triumph 
is not so insatiable, nor does his sadism 
have the brutal quality of the arrogant- 
vindictive individual, who often hits below 
the belt. The aggressive narcissist is satis- 
fied with one good act of retaliation; he 
does not harbor grudges for years. If cir- 
cumstances require that he continue con- 
tact with someone who has hurt his feel- 
ings, he will patch things up, and win the 
other fellow over, if it is to his advantage 
to do so. If he can drop the contact, he 
does—as if the offender no longer exists. If 
he is tied to a marital partner who, through 
long intimacy, does not subscribe to his 
needs for adulation, or gets tired of them, 
there may be a running battle, or periods 
of quarreling and reconciliation. It is not 
to his interest to make enemies, but to feel 
he is popular and admired. The typical 
arrogant-vindictive individual tends to be 
unconcerned with friendship. The more 
enemies he has the more righteous he feels. 
The aggressive narcissist feels the more 
friends he has the finer fellow he is, but he 
often has to change his friends. Over-all, 
he is warm when undisturbed; impulsive 
and hot in anger. He recovers his good- 
nature quickly. The arrogant-vindictive 
type is cold in general, calculating in anger, 
and long-range in his plans for vindictive 
triumph. 

The analytic relationship is a crucial 
matter in treatment. It is an area in which 
we feel we make one of our most con- 
structive contributions. The patient will 
enter into this relationship with all his 
needs for confirming his convictions about 
himself going full blast, and all his sensi- 
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tivities alerted to anything that will arouse 
his unconscious self-hatred. He comes to 
analysis feeling generally beset by feelings 
of strain, inability to relax, occasional or 
frequent depressions. He often feels un- 
accountably held back in his career (really 
by the persistent hanging on of the unwel- 
come and disreputable real self). His ex- 
pectation of analysis is that it will dissipate 
his symptoms. Unconsciously, he hopes it 
will somehow strike off the shackles that 
hold him to that miserable real self. He is 
prepared to take charge of the analysis 
and see to it that he gets these results. 


ANALYTIC SITUATION 


The analytic situation is made to order 
from the patient’s viewpoint. He has undi- 
vided attention, sympathy, appreciation, 
someone who will help him. He feels he 
should have the center of the stage at all 
times and do most of the talking. The analyst 
should offer only a sort of supporting ob- 
ligatto. The patient is factually blind to 
the real terms to which the analyst is com- 
mitted in his work with him. It is well to 
recognize these expectations with under- 
standing and with all respect for the hu- 
man being at bottom. It helps for us to 
feel to the full what the inevitable process 
of disillusionment means to the patient, 
but also to realize that successful analysis 
will help him to achieve much greater and 
more solid benefits, immeasurably different 
from his blind expectations. 

Early in analysis, the patient feels that 
the analyst’s attention should be fixed, 
fascinated and uncritical. When he realizes 
that the analyst is interested not only in 
how he presents himself, but also in what 
is problematic in the presentation, he feels 
that the arrangement he had anticipated 
has been violated. It introduces a sour note. 
On the basis of his expectations, he shows 
enthusiastic admiration for the analyst. He 
acts as if he had the analyst in his pocket. 
He speaks of him as “my analyst.” He en- 
dows him with the qualities and capacities 
of a master-mind who will accomplish 
wonders without thinking, without hesita- 
tion and in no time at all. He wants the 
analyst to make brilliant discoveries that 
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will ‘crack the case wide open, dispel all 
frustrations and open up the way to ful- 
fillment of his dreams of glory. In terms of 
how the analyst is actually proceeding, 
disappointment is bound to be felt by the 
patient. 

Typically, the narcissist will experience 
disappointment as due not to a misunder- 
standing of his own, but to some deficiency 
in the other person. He is then frank to say 
that the analyst is lagging, slow on the up- 
take and not producing results. If he him- 
self has made any mistake it has been in 
his choice of analyst or in his choice of a 
representative of a particular school. The 
analyst may not have said anything at all 
which specifically provokes irritation. But 
the simple reality of the analytic situation 
—the time it takes to produce material, 
the time it takes the analyst to think about 
the patient and his material, the time it 
takes for the patient to gain insight, to say 
nothing of the time it takes for him to 
change anything—is sufficient to cause irri- 
tation. In addition to a general dissatis- 
faction, the patient has the strongest spe- 
cific reactions to the analyst’s failure to 
show abounding enthusiasm or sympathy 
for everything about him: for his opinions, 
his accomplishments, his exploits, his ambi- 
tions, how unjustly he is treated by those 
who don’t adore him. In fact, there may 
be plenty that can be said for him, and 
is said: his good looks, his health and 
vigor, his intelligence. Often, he has ac- 
complished much. He may have been suc- 
cessful at college or at work. He may be 
married, have children and many friends. 
But matter-of-fact credit is quite insuffic- 
ient. It is often brushed off angrily. Lots 
of people have done this much or have 
these things. He must have extravagant 
and unconditional admiration and endorse- 
ment, full measure and running over, con- 
stantly repeated. 

As work gets under way, the analyst, 
with all care and circumspection, begins to 
focus discussion on some aspect of the 
patient’s difficulties. This is also a specific 
provocation to irritation and anger. 

A colleague states in a case presentation 
of a patient: “Within a moment of her 
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THE NARCISSISTIC TYPE IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


entering the office (for the first session), it 
seemed to me that the whole room was 
alive, noisy, tense and restless.” ‘The analyst 
was friendly and attentive. An hour or two 
later, he was considering the patient’s 
problems and seeking for a point of discus- 
sion. To quote again: “I was not clear 
about the sequence of some events she 
was relating. She said, ‘Oh, no, darling! 
You got it all mixed up.’ She would con- 
descendingly discard interpretations, say- 
ing: ‘Don’t be silly, dear.’ On other occa- 
sions—she loved to tell funny stories—she 
might say, ‘I love you. You have such a 
wonderful sense of humor.’ Or she would 
turn and say, ‘You annoy me. I don’t like 
your voice. Must you have that dead pan 
expression on your face?’ Or, ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t smile so smugly.’ Often she asks, 
“Can’t you be more helpful? Say some- 
thing.’ Once, when really annoyed, she 
said, ‘Oh, drop dead. You’re only a cold 
business man. I think psychiatry is a 
racket. Don’t be so doctorish, and don’t be 
so subtle, dear. What’s on your mind? Now 
tell me. Quit writing. My God! What are 
you doing there?’ ” 

Such reactions tell us that when we touch 
on some real difficulty the patient feels 
threatened by the prospect of recognizing 
himself as a human being in trouble. He 
has tried to master all inner and outer diffi- 
culties through the illusion of omnipotence 
and through boundless pride. To face his 
real difficulties even in the quiet and confi- 
dential atmosphere of analysis is almost 
too much for him. To avoid what to him is 
intolerable humiliation, he must direct his 
anger and hostility outward. 


RESPONSES TO THE ANALYST 


It was this variability, these strong con- 
tradictions, in patients’ reactions to the 
analyst which led orthodox analysts to feel 
that narcissists were incapable of a posi- 
tive transference of sufficient strength and 
dependability to make progress in analysis. 
We have dropped the classical concept of 
transference because we do not interpret 
manifestations of the patient’s emotional 
reactions as direct carry-overs of unresolved 
infantile conflicts originally connected with 


the father or mother, and because we do 
not regard all of the patient’s reactions as 
necessarily neurotic in character. They may 
be preponderantly so in the early stages 
of analysis, during which the patient is 
blindly and irresistibly driven, without 
understanding himself or the realties of 
the situation he is in, by reactions totally 
in accordance with his own inner logic. His 
reactions are acknowledged as understand- 
able, but we seek at the same time to in- 
terest him in some characteristic pertinent 
to his need for confirmation which he 
would be able to tolerate. He often falls 
into a sort of fascinated interest in his own 
material and in the analyst’s interpreta- 
tions and reacts to the analyst as to one 
whose interest is now captured. He takes 
interpretations as flattering attention paid 
to his neurosis. He will preface his ma- 
terial with: “I had a perfectly amazing 
dream last night,” or, “This is one for 
the book.” So far he feels wonderful and 
analysis is a sort of game. When the analyst 
makes some comments about this develop- 
ment, the patient gets uncomfortable. He 
resents the implication that the analyst is 
serious, and in rather short order rapidly 
shifting reactions come into play. At times 
the patient is warmly friendly and flatter- 
ing, at times angry, arrogant, tenaciously 
argumentative, accusatory and disparaging. 
These reactions are understandable in 
terms of the patient’s need to entice on the 
one hand, and to avoid any serious con- 
sideration of his problems on the other. 

The analyst tries to remain steadily sym- 
pathetic, despite flattery or attack, and he 
tries especially to remain firm on the im- 
portance and necessity of analysis, however 
much he respects the difficulties under 
which the patient operates. The analyst 
is no angel. At times he gets involved emo- 
tionally. If he is alert, he will acknowledge 
his reactions by word or deed, recover and 
come back into position, as it were. Such 
breaks are often valuable as they give the 
patient an opportunity to experience the 
effect of his reactions on others—especially 
on one with whom both reactions, his own 
and the analyst’s, can be discussed. 

We also differentiate other kinds of re- 
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actions, which are not exaggerated and 
unrealistic. We recognize capacities in the 
patient for valid discrimination and criti- 
cism, common sense, sound judgment and 
outlook to whatever extent they are in evi- 
dence. Such evidence may be picked up in 
almost every hour. It points to a sizable 
margin of rationality and energy not bound 
up with the neurosis, which the patient 
could and would willingly put to use in un- 
derstanding what is unhealthy and subvers- 
ive and how it obstructs his growth. He may 
willingly mobilize his better judgment 
if we engage his interest, and if his 
problems get clear to him. In all our deal- 
ings with the patient we are speaking to 
this part of him. Figuratively speaking it 
may be a part that is functionally deaf, due 
to the louder voices within him, which 
warn against listening and urge that he 
hold tenaciously to the established solutions 
of his life problems. But at bottom, there 
is a fundamental preference for reason and 
well-being. He has a healthy temptation to 
listen, to align himself with the efforts of 
the analyst to help him, and also to attune 
himself to the sustained belief that the 
analyst has in his real capacities. 
CONCEPT OF CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 

Undoubtedly analysts of all schools are 
intuitively aware of constructive forces in 
their work with patients, but it may be that 
this knowledge hasn’t the quality of real- 
ity, that it is a mere possibility or a vague 
hope which is not really believed in. When 
we bring the concept of constructive forces 
into the open in our minds, acknowledge 
the evidence and take settled cognizance 
of it, we are clear about what kind of re- 
lationship is to be achieved which will 
actually join patient and doctor in real 
team work. The premise that everyone is 
capable of constructive efforts is not a mere 
abstraction. It became clear as a result of 
observing and actually distinguishing what 
was, and what was not, realistic and con- 
structive in the patient’s associations. 

The old idea of positive transference 
threw together all so-called positive feelings 
of the patient toward the analyst: adoration, 
the illusion of love, blind uncritical faith 
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and realistic confidence, and respect, consid- 
eration and genuine liking for the analyst. 
We would separate out feelings motivated 
by driving needs and regard them as re- 
tarding the therapeutic process and hence 
problematic. Then we would recognize 
feelings which were genuine rather than 
problematic, feelings conducive to a good 
working relation and hence constructive. 
The idea of negative transference threw to- 
gether irrational hostility, argumentative- 
ness without concern for the real issues, 
disproportionate rage reactions and evi- 
dence of independence, justified protests 
and resentment of real misunderstanding, 
or other deviations on the part of the ana- 
lyst. We would differentiate irrational atti- 
tudes from those which were legitimate, 
and thus distinguish between obstructive 
and constructive manifestations. 


“POSITIVE TRANSFERENCE” 


We feel that the concept of “positive 
transference” as a necessary condition for 
progress in analysis is impractical and un- 
sound, and that seeking for an alliance 
with the patient’s constructive forces is the 
real issue in productive work. We cannot 
expect or require this either of ourselves 
or of the patient. It cannot be hastened or 
forced without working through all the 
factors operating in the patient which pre- 
vent a good working relationship. There is 
much that we can do to favor the emer- 
gence and mobilization of constructive 
forces if we keep alert to, and if we 
acknowledge, implicitly or explicitly, all 
manifestations of good sense, genuine 
friendliness, real interest in understand- 
ing, courage to bear with progressive dis- 
illusionment, capacity to stand up to 
anxiety and efforts at real work. 

The working through of irrational and 
unrealistic components in the patient’s re- 
lation with the analyst would therefore en- 
tail a realistic coping with the apparent, 
but artificial, positive reactions, and also 
with the negativistic and hostile reactions. 
During this process one seeks for a foothold 
with the patient on the common ground of 
good sense, healthy curiosity and interest, 
good will and mutual confidence. This is a 
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slippery business at first, but it can be 
achieved with patience, steadiness of pur- 
pose and correct and well-timed analysis. 
In time the foothold becomes firmer and 
the common ground more solid. 

It is a peculiar experience for the ana- 
lyst to find himself, in the eyes of his pa- 
tient, cast in the double role of bosom 
friend and bosom enemy. Friendship, from 
the patient’s point of view, is based on a 
deal that the analyst help him to actualize 
his idealized image. Changing his neurotic 
values for friendship to real values, difficult 
as it may be, is a lesser problem. The more 
difficult problem entails working through 
the externalized self-hatred. It is not a 
matter of disposing, first, of one problem— 
over-friendliness—and then dealing with 
the hostile reactions, but of shifting from 
one to the other, making a little progress 
as each kind of difficulty arises. In my opin- 
ion, when the patient takes back his ex- 
ternalized self-hatred in analysis, his con- 
tempt and rage against himself are not so 
dangerous to him. There are two reasons 
for this: a good deal of their force has been 
spent against the analyst without any dis- 
astrous effect or alteration of good will, 
and his relation with the analyst has by 
this time improved realistically. He has 
reduced his impossible claims and much of 
his resentment against the analyst for not 
fulfilling them. He has begun to get an 
appreciation for the analyst as he really is 
—an ordinary mortal with limitations, with 
no miraculous powers, yet someone who 
can help him recover a true identity in ex- 
change for an imaginary concept of him- 
self. I believe there is something in this 
change in his view of the analyst that helps 
the patient to accept himself. 

Such changes, to my mind, are necessary 
pre-conditions to the patient’s entrance to 
the final phase of analysis—engaging in 
the total conflict between the destructive 
forces of the neurosis and the constructive 
forces of the real self. Throughout this 
phase it is important that the patient 
have a pretty solid feeling for the real 
interest and allegiance of the analyst in 
order that he feel genuinely supported in 
his final struggle to be his real self. The 
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narcissistic individual is just as capable of 
good human relations as any other type of 
patient, and of a sound relation with his 
working partner in analysis, provided the 
same general principles in work and in the 
analyst’s relation to the patient are fol- 
lowed through. The narcissist is capable of 
resolving his capricious, turbulent and 
self-destructive drives if the analyst rides it’ 
out with him, with good will and respect, 
and holds to his task of accurately analyz- 
ing all problematic elements in the per- 
sonality. 


CONCLUSION 


When this final struggle to be himself 
is precipitated and the patient buckles down 
in earnest, there is a very definite prospect 
of a successful outcome in analysis. I am 
firmly convinced that beyond a certain 
point in a well-conducted analysis the pa- 
tient gets caught in an irresistible forward- 
moving current which is irreversible. Dur- 
ing this final phase he will have good days 
and bad days. He will feel identified with 
his real self, feel more natural, stronger, 
steadier, more honest. He will stumble 
temporarily into the old pitfalls of self- 
glorification and go riding high again. He 
will succumb to disbelief in and rejection 
of himself. But he cannot deny or betray 
his deepest vital interest in the real self 
once he has been fully awakened from 
pipe dreams and nightmares about himself. 

Radical changes in the theory of neu- 
rosis, plus widening of the scope of our 
observations and a new understanding of 
the nature and dynamics of therapeutic 
changes, have led to radical modifications 
of the pessimistic attitude toward treat- 
ment of narcissistic persons. One of the 
crucial factors in our theory of neurosis 
is understanding the dynamics of thera- 
peutic changes. Crucial factors in thera- 
peutic techniques are an understanding of 
the kind of feelings between patient and 
analyst which actually promote a good 
human—and_ working—relationship, and 
the precipitation of the final all-out strug- 
gle between destructive and constructive 
forces in the patient. 


DUPLICITY 


HAROLD KELMAN * 


™ PURPOSE of this paper is to define 
duplicity more comprehensively in an 
effort to achieve a more effective therapy. 
The generalization has been made that all 
human beings are duplicitous as long as 
they are living. Its aim is to focus on the 
moral aspect of another assumption, widely 
held, that human beings are all more or 
less healthy and more or less neurotic as 
long as they are living. The generalization 
regarding duplicity is arrived at from cer- 
tain theoretical premises, from some knowl- 
edge of Occidental and Oriental philoso- 
phies and from clinical evidence obtained 
in the psychoanalytic therapy of a variety 
of persons in a Western culture. The ex- 
tent of its validity derives from methodo- 
logical assumptions, theoretical formula- 
tions regarding human nature and the 
breadth of clinical evidence. Its verifica- 
tion or invalidation depends on further 
investigation. Its effectiveness in therapy, 
which seems evident to me, awaits con- 
firmation or refutation by others. In this 
paper when the above generalization is 
made, it should be understood to include 
the foregoing qualifications, and be taken 
in the total contextual framework as its 
definition is being evolved. 

The term duplicity is used to mean 
moral dividedness—the integrating of an 
individual on the basis of more than one 
set of moral value systems. Theoretically, 
duplicity refers to the moral aspect of the 
conflict process. It denotes moral double- 
ness, whether conscious or unconscious. 


The word duplicity is used because it 
expresses most closely the construct being 
discussed; because there is neither a wish 
nor need to coin a new term, and because 
my desire is to elucidate and expand the 
meaning of this term in order to mitigate 
the destructive effects of holding to the 
one-sided, opprobrious meanings generally 
assigned to this word. For similar and other 
reasons, Simpson’, in spite of the unpleas- 
ant connotations of the word opportunism, 
stayed with it to describe an outstanding 
characteristic of evolution. By opportunism 
he meant that “expansion of life follows 
the opportunities that are presented” and 
that “the course of evolution follows op- 
portunity rather than plan.” 

To be quite explicit, the statement that 
all human beings are duplicitous as long as 
they are living is not an affirmation of the 
doctrine of original sin, nor of the theory 
that all human beings are by nature de- 
structive. Its meaning is quite the con- 
trary. The philosophic premises from which 
this assumption is derived assert that man 
by nature is constructive; that inherent in 
him is the potentiality for healthy grow- 
ing; that the life-long tendency in man is 
toward self-realization; that the retarding 
and distorting of his growing are conse- 
quent to a lack of adequate support for, 
and the prevalence of destructive impedi- 
ments to, growth, and that man through 
his own efforts and knowledge can resolve 
and mitigate the resultant sickness in him- 
self as an expression of his inherent nat- 
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ural tendency to move toward self-fulfill- 
ment. 


HUMAN IMPERFECTION 


An attribute of human nature—some- 
thing to bear with and something that can 
act as a productive stimulus to growing—is 
a person’s natural imperfection. Perfection 
in human beings is never attained, but the 
urge toward its approximation is always 
present. As we know that we are imperfect, 
and how and where we are imperfect, we 
will make fewer demands, in the compulsive 
and irrational ways we do, that we be per- 
fect. We will also be able to avail ourselves 
of our awareness of our natural imperfec- 
tion and allow it to act as a constructive 
stimulus toward self-realization. The less 
energy wasted in destructive self-condemna- 
tions for being imperfect in _ feelings, 
thoughts, actions and morals, the more will 
be at hand. 

Imperfection in morals is to me du- 
plicity, in the large and in its detailed 
manifestations. Only by becoming aware of 
the fact of moral imperfection in all of us 
can we stop wasting our energies in hiding 
and denying it, in destructively criticizing 
ourselves for it, in cloaking it with spurious 
moral righteousness, or with cynicism, 
which denies and derides moral values. 
Only then can we have more of our ener- 
gies available for identifying and resolving 
the intensity and extensity of duplicity 
wherever we see it in ourselves, or when- 
ever it is brought to our attention. Under- 
standing it in ourselves and others will 
lead to that much less misery and that 
much more growing for all concerned. 

An individual who is feelingly and/or 
intellectually aware, who i; able on his 
own to infer, or to accept the suggestion of 
another, that he is duplicitous will be a 
person more or less able and willing to at- 
tempt to work at identifying and resolving 
the extent and depth of his moral imper- 
fection. As part of this process, he would 
be evaluating his feelings, thoughts and 
actions from a moral viewpoint and would 
regard some as duplicitous. To define moral 
more clearly, I wish to distinguish it from 
aesthetic and factual valuations. Factual 
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values have to do with the qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of an object, a whole 
person, or certain aspects of his being. Val- 
ues as to fact concern length, breadth and 
thickness, volume, velocity and energy in- 
vestment. Such values are mainly utili- 
tarian. Aesthetic values relate to matters 
of art. They pertain to pure feeling and 
sensation in contrast to ratiocination. Aes- 
thetic values relate to what is beautiful as 
distinguished from the merely pleasing. 

Moral values concern judgments made 
on what is right and wrong in people’s con- 
duct or behavior. Moral may refer either 
to the science or the practice of right con- 
duct. Ethical commonly suggests the science, 
but ethical and moral are often used sy- 
nonymously. In various systems of theology, 
philosophy and ethics, man has envisaged 
the moral ideals toward which he can 
grow. Man can conceive of and choose only 
those ideals which derive from his nature 
and toward which he can aspire as a life- 
long attempt at approximation. The fact 
that there is, e.g., no perfect Christian, does 
not prove the Christian ideal wrong. Nor 
is the democratic ideal proved inadequate 
because it never has been perfectly realized 
in a human society. That a human being 
cannot fulfill these ideals absolutely is due 
to his natural imperfection, the very exist- 
ence of which can be a constructive stimu- 
lus to continuing efforts. 


BroaAp NOTION OF BEHAVIOR 


Although moral value judgments are de- 
fined as relating to conduct and behavior, 
the broader notion of behavior not only 
includes action but feelings and thoughts 
as well. A person might not communicate 
certain feelings and thoughts of which he 
is aware, nor act upon them. They are still 
an expression of what he actually is. The 
forces operating in him which led to these 
feelings and thoughts might find reflection 
in other feelings, thoughts and actions of 
which, or of whose meaning, he was not 
aware. There is, then, moral evaluation 
going on, communicated or not, in aware- 
ness or not, at all times. 

In analysis, further evidence is available 
for making moral valuations. The person 
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in analysis is required to communicate all 
feelings and thoughts which come into his 
awareness and such actions as he observes 
during sessions. The analyst can observe 
other actions which the patient did not 
notice or communicate. The analyst can 
observe physical expressions of feelings and 
attitudes which his patient was not aware 
of, or did not relate. All this data is ob- 
served and collected. This objectivity is 
not neutral, remote, unfeeling or non- 
evaluating. That would neither be possible, 
human nor humane. The analyst comes 
into the analytic situation with the whole 
range of his feelings. The feelings and 
thoughts that he has, and those that he 
verbally communicates, must of necessity 
derive from a hierarchy of moral values 
according to which he is living and func- 
tioning in the analytic situation. Concur- 
rently, the analyst would be making moral 
valuations about himself. 


EVALUATING: ITs MEANING 


A person who would rationally agree 
with the statement that all human beings 
are duplicitous would be making moral 
value judgments with regard to himself. 
This does not mean that he would be con- 
demning himself. The word judgment 
often has the connotation of something 
negative or of a condemnatory criticism, 
just as the word criticism generally con- 
notes a negative proposition, such as 
fault-finding. For these reasons, I prefer 
the neutral word evaluate, which has the 
meaning of judgment but does not carry 
with it the generally held, condemnatory 
connotations. Self-condemnation tends to 
be a destructive, blind alley procedure. 
That is particularly so if it is irrational, 
and, worse still, if it is going on and taking 
its toll without its operations being in 
awareness. 

A person rationally aware of his du- 
plicity would evaluate himself in a self- 
tolerant manner and feel similarly about 
others. With this tolerance would go com- 
passion and sympathy, which have self-re- 
spect, self-reliance and wisdom as concom- 
itants. For wisdom is not an intellectual 
matter, but a moral one dealing with the 


better means and ends of living. Such tol- 
erance carries with it the firmness and 
moral toughness necessary to be effectively 
discontented with oneself. That means hav- 
ing the courage to confront oneself with 
problems, or put oneself in situations, the 
square facing of which might lead to psy- 
chic and possible physical pain. With such 
tolerant discontent, the focus would be on 
specific problems. Such a person would not 
totally condemn himself or others for a 
single, or several, duplicitous behaviors, 
but evaluate them in proportion and in 
context. Such self-tolerance is clearly some- 
thing different from self-indulgence. 

Nor does tolerant understanding mean 
the condoning of duplicity. Such a person 
would no more condone duplicity in him- 
self than in another. Condoning means and 
leads to the nurturing of duplicity. Con- 
doning is not kindness but an expression 
of moral weakness. Condoning, in the eyes 
of some, is an explicit invitation to license. 
It encourages and leads to a fortifying of 
pride in being able to get away with 
murder. 

Rather than condoning, a person con- 
structively motivated would attempt to 
help people who do not see, have an in- 
terest in not seeing, or in fact have an ir- 
rational pride in their duplicity. While 
doing so he would rationally protect him- 
self. Where limited or no results would 
come of his efforts, he might avoid them, 
protect himself if he had to continue to 
associate with them and attempt to disci- 
pline or restrict them, enlisting the coop- 
eration of others. Moral pressure can be a 
constructive disciplinary force, like law 
enforcement agencies, as they are an ex- 
pression of a constructive group morality. 

A person constructively aware of his du- 
plicity would feel responsible for it. Just 
as the word judgment so often carries de- 
structive negative meanings, so does the 
word responsibility all too frequently con- 
note condemn, blame, find fault with, and 
accuse. In using such words one should al- 
ways be cognizant that although we may 
employ the term responsible in the sense 
I shall define, another person may experi- 
ence our considering him responsible for 
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DUPLICITY 


his actions as an accusation of being culpa- 
ble and a criminal. For judgment, the 
neutral word evaluate was available as an 
equivalent, but for responsible I can find 
no neutral equivalent. The definitions of 
the various meanings of responsible are 
being given to serve as clarification and as 
a corrective to the more generally held 
negative meanings. 


THE NATURE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


A person constructively motivated would 
feel responsible for duplicity whether in 
awareness or unconscious. How can a per- 
son be asked or made to be responsible for 
something unconscious? He is responsible 
in the sense that life will not ask him, but 
force him to bear the consequences of his 
duplicity, conscious or not. It will make it 
easier for him to bear the consequences the 
more aware he becomes of his duplicity, 
because with it will go a greater self-toler- 
ance. Then it will not be an unknowing 
burden of consequences, but a knowing, 
self-tolerant bearing with the consequences, 
as their amount and intensity are being 
mitigated. 

How does life make us responsible for 
our duplicity in relation to ourselves? We 
bear the consequences as we waste, distort 
or do not utilize what is given to us as 
human beings and as a special human be- 
ing. It is our loss if we do not enjoy our 
capacities for feeling, thinking and acting; 
if we do not enjoy or care for our bodies or 
misuse them; if we pervert or do not de- 
velop the gifts and talents we have. We 
are the losers if we do not take, expand and 
extend opportunities for marital, social or 
work relationships; if we miss up on, or let 
slip away, opportunities for educational, 
job or financial improvement. In short, we 
will be less creative and productive. It is 
sad. It is regrettable. But the evidence is 
clear. We do bear the consequences of how 
we are and how we will live our lives. No 
one else can be responsible for us or for 
what is fundamental and essential in our- 
selves. No one can live our life for us, 
bear its burdens or feel its joys. Ulti- 
mately, that is our responsibility. 

Society, as it imposes penalties for legal 
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infractions, is holding us responsible for 
our duplicity. Society in general and the 
more immediate groups in which a person 
lives impose their censure in various ways. 
He may be removed from his job. People 
may refuse to do business with him. He or 
his whole family may be ostracized from 
the various civic, religious or social groups 
of which he may have been a member. 
This exclusion can be even more painful 
when social moral censure is not mani- 
fested in. explicit concrete situations, but 
remains unverbalized. This atmosphere of 
censure can slowly demoralize a person— 
the more because he feels helpless for not 
having concrete persons or situations 
against which he can fight back, or ap- 
proach for constructive help and clarifica- 
tion. 

One can say that it is unfair that a per- 
son be held responsible for his duplicity. 
He willfully did not make himself that 
way. Being born human he is by nature 
imperfect and is made more so by the im- 
perfections of his society. That is all true. 
But an individual also reaps the fruits of 
his productive efforts stimulated by those 
very imperfections. Further, blaming his 
parents or society leaves the individual still 
the unhappy loser. Besides, as an adult, a 
person is no longer the helpless dependent 
child he was, and has resources available 
with which to work at this problem. When 
a person’s duplicity is brought to his atten- 
tion, he has the responsibility to do some- 
thing about it, in so far as he can, on his 
own or through the help of a friend or a 
counsellor. Where books, lectures or pro- 
fessional help are available, he has the re- 
sponsibility to seek such assistance and to 
avail himself of it in constructive ways. 
Once he has acquired the tools for self- 
investigation, he has the responsibility to 
work at that task as long as he lives. As he 
does, he will wish to, and be able to, hold 
society constructively responsible for the 
extent to which duplicity there exists. Then 
both he and society will benefit and become 
that much more responsible. 

Above, I said a person rationally should 
assume responsibility for himself in so far 
as he can. As circumstances permit and as 
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his state of emotional and physical health 
or illness allows, a person can to a certain 
extent exercise choice regarding responsi- 
bilities for himself and others. This presents 
a wide range of possibilities and degrees. 
There are circumstances, external and in- 
trapsychic, where no choice exists. Such an 
absolute state is nowhere near as common 
as many would at times believe. Intra- 
psychic forces leading to a pervasive “I 
can’t” attitude considerably narrows the 
feeling of choice possibility. Often asso- 
ciated with or underlying an “I can’t” atti- 
tude is an “I won’t” and/or an “I don’t 
care” attitude. Such people too quickly and 
too easily feel they have absolutely no 
choice. Their absolute attitude is no more 
valid than the belief they hold that others 
have absolute freedom of choice, or choices 
very easily made. What everyone has, no 
matter what the circumstances or how sick 
he is, is a natural urge to preserve himself 
and become more of what it is in his nature 
to become as a human being and as a par- 
ticular human being. The more a person 
can and does aspire to fulfill that human 
possibility, the more he can become re- 
sponsible. For responsible in an ethical 
sense means to have the character of a 
free moral agent, to be capable of deter- 
mining one’s own acts and to be capable 
of being deterred by consideration of sanc- 
tions or consequences. 

To the extent that a person could be ra- 
tionally responsible, to that extent would 
his focus be on becoming more of what he 
really could become, considering his generic 
and individual potentialities. His interest 
would be in a rational security in contrast 
to an over-focus on maintenance of the 
status quo. With an over-focus on irra- 
tional being, another process sets in—that 
of irrational becoming. That process, in 
contrast to the spontaneous urge toward 
self-realization, i.e. of rational becoming, 
is compulsive and its end is to actualize the 
idealized self. A person moving in the direc- 
tion of self-realization will know that in 
certain situations the maintenance of being 
must come first as an aspect of rational 
becoming. His would be a rational empha- 
sis on being. Such a rational interest would 


evidence itself in the process of rational 
becoming when he might be suffering a 
passive set-back, while staging a strategic 
retreat, or holding on to a newly won ad- 
vanced position. His concern would be to 
husband, collect and regroup his resources 
while obtaining necessary respite until the 
time when another forward move could be 
made against growth retarding, obstruct- 
ing or destroying forces. 

Under these circumstances, duplicity as 
a strategy is a rational necessity, although 
as such immoral. Both the person resort- 
ing to that strategy and an objective by- 
stander would feel constructively discon- 
tented with situations in which immoral 
behavior seemed essential. Such healthy 
discontent would be reflected in con- 
structive efforts toward becoming stronger, 
so that such strategies would become less 
and less necessary. Such a person would be 
working toward a closer approximation 
and congruence of his real and his actual 
self. 

What, then, do I mean by the state- 
ment that all human beings are duplicitous 
as long as they are living? To clarify this 
statement, I must first define conflict, cen- 
tral and basic, and the neurotic process, in 
order to show that duplicity is not identical 
with any of them but, as I use the term, 
refers only to the moral aspect of the con- 
flict process. 


DUPLICITY AND CENTRAL CONFLICT 


There are what Dr. Horney has defined as 
central and basic conflicts.2:* Central con- 
flict exists between constructive and ob- 
structive forces—between two systems of 
forces in the form of, and functioning as, 
attempts at solution. One is invested with 
rational and the other with irrational 
pride. This means that although it is in 
our nature to maintain ourselves as a 
whole—as a unity, as a one self—to do so 
we must harmonize, though in pseudo- 
harmony, two systems of mechanisms in- 
vested with two different sets of values, one 


2K. Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth, New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950. 

3K. Horney, Our Inner Conflicts, New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1945. 
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DUPLICITY 


rational and the other irrational. The 
values involved are values as to fact, aes- 
thetic and moral values as earlier defined. 
A central conflict is, then, a conflict be- 
tween opposing forces—one set of forces 
moving us toward self-realization and an- 
other retarding the motion in that direc- 
tion. The second set of forces manifests 
itself in the neurotic process of attempting 
to actualize the idealized self. Conflict is 
then a state existing when the directions 
of forces reflected in systems of mechanisms 
invested with two sets of values are different 
and opposing. 

A conflict exists between forces and not 
between the values put on those forces. 
We cannot have a conflict between rational 
self-esteem—rational pride—and irrational 
or neurotic pride. Neither can we have a 
conflict between irrational pride and irra- 
tional self-hate, nor between rational self- 
esteem and constructive self-discontent- 
ment. We can only have conflict between 
forces invested with these values. 

However, by virtue of operating with two 
different sets of values—and here we are 
concerned with moral values—we are du- 
plicitous. Although we need to function 
as a unity, to feel as though we are operat- 
ing with one set of values, we are in fact 
operating with two. That is natural, It is 
natural because no human being is per- 
fectly rational (healthy) or perfectly irra- 
tional (absolutely sick). It is then natural 
to be duplicitous (morally imperfect). 

Further, within the system of obstructive 
forces there is basic conflict. Basic conflict 
is a consequence of being driven by com- 
pulsive forces to move toward, against or 
away from others for purposes of safety. 
Each move engenders certain qualities 
which, as a composite, form the compliant, 
the aggressive or the detached orientation 
to life. Each orientation puts emphasis on 
specific values and we are concerned with 
the moral ones. But a _ pseudo-harmony 
must be created among these three moves, 
which are forces invested with three dif- 
ferent sets of moral values, all irrational. 
This is done by the creation of an idealized 
image. The conflict persists among these 
opposing forces and the individual is du- 
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plicitous by virtue of operating with three 
different sets of moral values spuriously 
harmonized in his idealized image. 

Duplicity is only one aspect of the con- 
flict process: that which is concerned with 
values, specifically moral values. Being 
duplicitous is, then, an aspect and conse- 
quence of being in conflict. A state of 
duplicity obtains when a person is operat- 
ing on the premises of more than one set 
of moral values. Actually, every human 
being operates more or less on the basis of 
four sets of moral values. There is one 
which is associated with moves toward self- 
realization and three associated with moves 
away from it. Although compliance, ag- 
gressiveness or detachment may be more 
in the foreground at any one time, the 
other is always in the background and will 
at one time or another be in the fore- 
ground. Duplicity, then, is always present 
as an aspect of conflict, as a consequence 
of conflict and as a state of being. It is 
present whether it is obvious or not to that 
person or to an observer. 


DUPLICITY AND THE NEUROTIC PROCESS 


Thus far, I have differentiated duplicity 
from conflict. How is duplicity distin- 
guished from neurosis? If we speak of the 
neurotic process rather than of neurosis we 
can immediately see distinctions. The neu- 
rotic process is only one aspect of the total 
life process in the human organism. In the 
neurotic process, energies are manifested 
in the form of mechanisms moving an 
individual toward actualizing the idealized 
image. Within the structure of that process 
is basic conflict, and that aspect of du- 
plicity relating to the three moves, in rela- 
tion to others. The process is only one 
aspect of the total process which includes 
the real self-system. Only if the real self- 
system is included can there be central con- 
flict and can there be a system of moral 
values of a rational nature. And only then 
can there be duplicity because of the ex- 
istence of two moral value systems, one 
rational and the other irrational. From the 
above it can be seen that the neurotic 
process and duplicity are not identical, and 
also that the comprehensive idea of du- 
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plicity here presented is not possible with- 
out including the real self-system. 

Duplicity is present, in general and in 
specific, in circumscribed maneuvers and 
employed as strategy. Grossly, there are 
duplicitous maneuvers with reference to 
self and to others participated in, with 
awareness or not, through fear, ignorance, 
blindness or neurotic pride. There is feel- 
ing one way, acting another and thinking 
a third. Under duplicitous maneuvers are 
pretenses and deceptions. Facts are presented 
in an exaggerated, distorted or dramatized 
form, and at times mixed with conscious or 
unconscious dishonesties. There are also 
the deceptions by omission: the presenta- 
tion of half truths and facts out of context. 
These maneuvers are often an outcome of, 
and in the service of, the needs to outwit, 
to outsmart and to “get away with murder.” 
In short, duplicitous maneuvers obtain 
where the means are considered to be justi- 
fied by the ends; where the means often 
become the ends, and where the means, 
no matter how immoral and irrational, be- 
come exalted into virtues. At bottom, for 
the justification of duplicitous maneuvers 
to obtain, there must be cynicism, which 
means the deriding of moral values and the 
becoming of a law unto oneself. No matter 
how cynical a person is, he must believe he, 
too, lives according to a moral code. Only 
he is its creator, according to his own ego- 
centric needs, and sole arbiter with refer- 
ence to it in individual situations. He de- 
mands that others must abide strictly at 
all times by a truly moral code while he 
arrogates to himself the right to operate 
according to a private moral system, which 
may be a secret even from himself, but 
according to which all kinds of actions and 
exceptions are justified for him alone. 


MANEUVER AND STRATEGY 


Because the word maneuver tends to 
carry the connotation of duplicity willfully 
participated in for immoral purposes and 
toward irrational ends, it might be reserved 
for such moves. Such willfulness, we know, 
is not based on free choice, but on driven 
necessity, whether in awareness or not. 
However, such a person would be using 
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such maneuvers while still over-identified 
with irrational pride and, hence, would not 
be able to be constructively discontented 
with having to resort to them. The term 
strategy might be reserved to mean tactics 
which are duplicitous, but carried on with 
moral intent toward rational ends and with 
a feeling of discontentment that such a 
dishonest means are necessary. There would 
be the genuine intent that constructive 
efforts will and can be made, so that such 
strategies will become less and less neces- 
sary. 

The meaning of duplicity, whether as 
maneuver or strategy, is derived from the 
individual’s starting point or position and 
his perspective—how he sees himself and 
the direction in which he is moving. If his 
position is that of being over-identified 
with irrational pride—if the majority of 
his energies are invested in moves to sup- 
port and increase pride-invested positions, 
and if he sees himself as a glorious, God- 
like person driven to become more so—his 
direction of movement would be away 
from self-realization. Then he would also 
be investing specific duplicitous maneuvers 
with pride. Then we would characterize 
his duplicity as an irrational immoral ma- 
neuver whether conscious or unconscious. 
If his position is that of being more identi- 
fied with rational pride—if, now, the ma- 
jority of his energies were invested in 
moves to support and increase rational, 
pride-invested positions and undermine ir- 
rational pride-invested ones, and if he is 
seeing himself as a human being with limi- 
tations, and through genuine choice is 
moving in the direction of self-realization 
—then he would no longer be investing 
with pride specific duplicitous mechanisms, 
but would be genuinely discontented with 
them and be seeing them as immoral tran- 
sient necessities. Then we would character- 
ize his duplicitous moves as strategies. 

The points I wish to make about du- 
plicity can best be illustrated by dream 
examples. For a number of reasons, I am 
using dreams almost exclusively to ex- 
emplify these points. In dreams we are 
creating geniuses. We reflect in them the 
solutions we are attempting in an adequate, 
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appropriate, pertinent and succinct man- 
ner. They can portray the points I wish to 
make more clearly, quickly and accurately 
than could be done by concrete examples 
from everyday situations. 


DREAMS As ILLUSTRATIONS 


In using dreams as illustrations, it should 
be kept in mind that they must be under- 
stood in context and that attempting to 
interpret them as isolated events out of 
context does lead to error. A dream should 
and can only be interpreted against the 
background of a comprehensive picture of 
the immediate and past background. If this 
is not done, we may get the erroneous im- 
pression from a single dream that a person 
is much further along in his analytic work 
than is actually so, or may consider him 
much sicker than a total picture of the 
actualities would indicate. A person may be 
dealing quite clearly with a problem in a 
dream, yet it may be months or years before 
he can work through the problem in actual- 
ity. Or he may reflect in a dream a problem 
he seems to have dealt with quite thoroughly 
in actuality. The seeming incongruity 
might be due to a misjudgment regarding 
the thoroughness of the working through, 
or the old neurotic solution might have 
reappeared as a transient consequence of 
a considerable forward move prompted by 
considerable constructiveness. The inter- 
pretations of the following dream examples 
are made on the basis of the broadest avail- 
able contextual background which cannot 
be detailed in here because of space con- 
siderations. 


DupLiciry AS MANEUVER 


The first example illustrates duplicity 
with reference to others—operations in re- 
lation to others, with two sets of moral 
values. In this dream the existence and op- 
eration of opposing moves—of basic con- 
flict—is clearly reflected. We see this man’s 
move against people in the first part of the 
dream. In the second part, his move against 
and away from those same people is made 
while overtly moving toward a _ second 
group of people and covertly moving against 
them. His move toward people in the 
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dream and in daily living was a mixture 
of compliance and pseudo-compliance. In 
his daily living, his predominant solution 
to basic and central conflict was to move 
away. This solution is only slightly reflected 
in this particular dream, although it oc- 
curs in most of his others. 

The first dream: “I am involved in a 
murder as an accessory to the crime. In 
the immediate past, there was another 
murder to which I was an accessory but 
which was never discovered. There is good 
reason to believe that this present murder 
will also escape detection, but an element 
of anxiety is present. I have no compunc- 
tions about the crime and I am quite satis- 
fied with the benefits derived, but it seems 
unfair to me that I had to be incriminated 
in the process. I could not hide out as the 
others could. I had a business. I had to ap- 
pear in public. I had to go to the bank and 
make deposits and sign checks. I was some- 
thing of a public figure and any moment 
someone might step up and accuse me of 
the crime. Why hadn’t those other fellows 
been able to pull off the job without in- 
volving me in the deal!” 

In this dream we see duplicity reflected 
in relation to others. This man clearly has 
no conscience about dealing with two dif- 
ferent groups of people with two sets of 
moral values. The dream portrayed what 
he did in his daily life, only there he had 
his behavior so well rationalized that he 
saw himself as a saint and an upright, law- 
abiding citizen. His duplicitous moves with 
reference to either group I would call 
maneuvers, because they are in the service 
of maintaining and increasing pride-in- 
vested positions. There is also pride in his 
duplicity, a cynicism about moral values 
and not one bit of constructive discontent- 
ment that he uses such ways to deal with 
people. Conflict is little experienced in the 
dream because of the functioning of the 
mechanism of compartmentalization. That 
he is duplicitous is clear in the dream. He 
is aware of operating with two sets of moral 
values, one aggressive and the other a mix- 
ture of compliance and pseudo-compliance. 
He attempts to harmonize them by the 
thinnest rationalizations while becoming 
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quite self-righteous and being essentially 
cynical throughout. 

The following is a non-dream example 
from a common, life situation. It is used 
to illustrate duplicity with reference to an- 
other person through moving away with 
the intent, thereby, to move against. This 
we often see in the relationship of a mor- 
bidly dependent woman and an arrogant- 
vindictive man, who frequently has quite 
a large admixture of resignation in his 
make-up. Such a relationship is replete with 
such scenes: she clutching and clinging be- 
cause of her own anxieties and calling it 
love, he withholding and withdrawing be- 
cause of his anxieties and calling it a legiti- 
mate desire to be alone. However, he often 
uses the move away—withdrawal—to in- 
timidate and enslave his partner. He does 
this when he thinks he might be losing his 
grip over her because she seems to be los- 
ing interest in him, or has dared to become 
slightly assertive. He talks of leaving her 
for her good, or because he no longer loves 
her, or to make her stand on her own feet, 
which he knows she cannot do. In such a 
move he is duplicitous and the move is used 
to maintain and increase his pride-invested 
positions, particularly that of detachment. 
In such a move he is overtly operating with 
the moral values of detachment. Covertly, 
he is using the moral values of aggressive- 
ness while posing in the guise of compli- 
ance. All of these irrational moral valua- 
tions are naturally idealized into virtues. 
While talking of leaving her for her own 
good, to make her stronger or because he 
no longer loves her, he is purporting to 
have, and have had, quite some capacity 
for genuine concern and affection for his 
partner. Analytic exploration shows him 
to have obtained it only to a very limited 
extent. 


Dup icity As STRATEGY 


In the past twenty years, many people in 
various parts of the world have been forced 
to use duplicity as a strategy in relation to 
others. They have used moves toward, 
against and away from with conscious du- 
plicitous intent and with equal unhappi- 
ness that circumstances necessitated such 
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action. Many men and women of good will 
have been driven to such strategies to 
maintain their human dignity and their 
ideals after having lost many of their num- 
ber who had been openly rebellious against 
totalitarian despots. Whenever there is a 
dictatorship, whether within an individual 
or a social organism, duplicity as a strategy, 
as a means to an end, becomes a necessity. 
The people employing it elect to live and 
die on their feet rather than to exist and be 
killed on their knees. They actively wait. 
They husband their resources. They at- 
tempt to undermine their enemies wherever 
possible. They strike at propitious mo- 
ments. They keep active, however, as an 
expression of their faith in the dignity of 
man, hoping for the time when they can 
openly rebel and defeat their masters, so 
that duplicity as a strategy will no longer 
be necessary. 

Their attitude toward duplicity is en- 
tirely different from that of dictators. With 
the latter, duplicity as a maneuver is a 
highly regarded means justified by the ends. 
With dictators the means become the ends 
and are ultimately glorified as virtues. In 
a dictatorship, duplicity as a maneuver is 
an integral part of a carefully planned, 
dehumanizing process, With those living 
under a dictatorship, who must use du- 
plicity as a strategy, it is an expression of 
their humanness and is used as a human- 
izing process, toward the end of an in- 
creasingly productive living for all the 
members of their group and for themselves 
as unique individuals. 


DUPLICITY AND DEMOCRACY 


The problems of duplicity as maneuver 
and as strategy have considerable social 
significance for the preservation and deep- 
ening of the democratic ideal. Threatened 
as the democracies are by totalitarian re- 
gimes and totalitarian elements in their 
midst, the necessity becomes all the more 
stringent for guarding against infringe- 
ments on the democratic process while put- 
ting so much of our energies into a defense 
against its possible total destruction in the 
coming years. Democracies must become all 
the more alert, so that they themselves do 
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not verge on the totalitarian and thereby 
destroy the very democratic ideal they want 
to preserve and defend against authori- 
tarian threats. By infringements on the 
rights of the individual—particularly free- 
dom of expression—they will force under- 
ground those very elements which would 
want to destroy democracy. Those persons 
are less dangerous when allowed to express 
themselves openly, where they can be 
countered with cogent arguments from 
those who not only verbally support, but 
in fact practice, democracy. Their duplici- 
ties as maneuvers will be obvious and can 
be exposed. When driven underground, 
they are driven deeper in their justifica- 
tions of their duplicitousness and, in addi- 
tion, have been given the prideful role of 
martyrs for a glorious cause. Operating un- 
derground, particularly in a democracy, 
they are all the more dangerous because it 
becomes much more difficult to know who, 
and where, and how many there are of 
them. The frightened restriction of free- 
dom in the service of defending that free- 
dom has its dangers for truly democratic 
citizens who will not be intimidated into 
the cult of loyalty or timorous orthodoxy. 
They might be driven to duplicities as 
strategies. They would feel impelled to 
such actions to hold in check and defeat 
those persons who, under the guise of ve- 
hemently defending democracy, are through 
fear, ignorance or willfulness attempting 
to choke off all differences of opinion and 
create the very totalitarian state they swear 
they are defending their democracy against. 

To clarify duplicity as it manifests itself 
intrapsychically, I will start with examples 
where the ratio favoring identification with 
pride ranges from considerable to moder- 
ate. While the ratio still favors the pride 
side, shifts can be seen favoring an increase 
or decrease of that identification. How a 
person sees himself at any point will be de- 
termined by the position he holds in the 
above-defined pride system. His position 
will determine the form of expression of 
his duplicitous maneuvers. They may take 
the form of apparent agreement, or differ- 
ence, or both simultaneously, with what is 
rational or irrational 
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OVERIDENTIFICATION WITH PRIDE 


This example is a dream of a man much 
identified with his pride and, at this point, 
out to increase that identification. His 
duplicitous maneuver was one of apparent 
agreement with a person who symbolized a 
pretense of constructiveness and the acme 
of diabolical trickery. My patient wanted 
to outwit and outsmart him while operat- 
ing under the pretense of faith and obedi- 
ence to his. preachings. My patient’s du- 
plicity was in the service of increasing his 
pride in duplicity and cynicism under the 
pretense of goodness and service to hu- 
manity. 

The dream: The patient, who is an 
agnostic, goes to the church of a Catholic 
archbishop. The patient regards the Catho- 
lic Church as the epitome of duplicity and 
this archbishop as an arch-representative 
of it. He regards the Church as the acme in 
diabolical cleverness for giving the im- 
pression of existing for the good of hu- 
manity, while constantly increasing its 
temporal power for its own sake and with- 
out regard for the welfare of its members. 
The patient goes with one of his hench- 
men to the archbishop in his church and 
says he and his henchman want to be 
converted to Catholicism. Their attitude 
is outwardly obedient and humble. The 
patient’s intent is to become a Catholic, 
so that he can learn their tricks for getting 
power. Having done so, his intent is to 
bore from within, destroy the Catholic 
Church for the good of humanity and him- 
self become the super-power for good. 


DUPLICITY SERVING PRIDE 

The duplicity is obvious and conscious in 
this dream. The form it takes is obvious 
agreement while obviously differing with 
Catholicism, but agreeing with what he felt 
one aspect of the Church stood for, This 
duplicity was a maneuver in the service of 
pride and specifically aimed at outwitting 
and outsmarting. Its intent was to increase 
the ratio favoring pride. 

In this second example, although the 
energy investment in the pride system is 
greater than in the real self-system, the 
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ratio favoring pride has considerably di- 
minished. In the dream, pride aspects are 
represented by other people whom we had 
quite consistently identified in our work as 
obvious symbols of pride. 

The dream: Two figures, one of whom 
my patient identified as Martin Rogers, 
come to him very much concerned about 
his health. They tell him he should first 
take a vacation for his health and not work 
so hard. And that he should put off for two 
or three months an expansion of his busi- 
ness which he had, in fact, projected. The 
patient could make nothing out of the 
dream. Martin Rogers is married to the 
patient’s eldest sister who has always been, 
in the patient’s mind, Number One, tops, 
always right. All of these are aspects of his 
idealized image. Although Rogers is su- 
bordinate to him, the patient always feels 
intimidated in his presence. Rogers is a 
symbol for my patient’s eldest sister, Clara. 
The patient often said Rogers must have 
what Clara has if she was willing to marry 
him. Martin and Clara are externalized 
symbols to him of the irrational authority 
of his own shoulds. 

In this dream, the patient is passive. He 
is left confused and bewildered by the 
dream, although this feeling is not in the 
dream itself. By this point in his analysis, 
he had considerably undermined his pride 
and his shoulds and in the symbol of his 
business we were seeing the possibility of 
projected expansion. Some of this would 
be in the service of pride but subsequent 
analytic work showed that it was also in 
the service of rational expansion. All of a 
sudden, bewilderingly, the people symbol- 
izing his pride and his shoulds, the people 
who previously drove him without regard 
for his health and wanted only irrational 
expansion now become concerned for his 
health. They also want him to put off ra- 
tional expansion even though they lose 
thereby some of the irrational expansion 
which would have accrued to pride. The 
move from the side of pride is a duplicitous 
one. The duplicity is implicit and not in 
the awareness of Martin Rogers as ex- 
pressed in the dream. The form it takes is 
agreement with the patient when the in- 
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tent is one of differing with his tendency 
toward rational self-expansion. 

The above two examples illustrate du- 
plicitous maneuvers when the ratio of 
energy investment is largely on the side of 
pride. We might speak here of over-identi- 
fication with pride. The duplicitous ma- 
neuvers may be in the service of increasing 
pride, as the first example indicated, or of 
slowing up the process of pride undermin- 
ing, as in the second. 

When the duplicitous maneuvers serve to 
increase pride, they may take the follow- 
ing forms. The maneuver may be an ap- 
parent agreement with what is constructive 
and offer a promise of easy glory and free- 
dom from suffering. This promise is du- 
plicitous because what is promised is spuri- 
ous and never attainable, and the price to 
be paid—one’s soul—is minimized or not 
mentioned. These maneuvers may also take 
the form of differing. They are expressed 
as threats of desertion by pride if what is 
constructive is not sufficiently appreciative 
or obedient. When the undermining of 
pride has begun, as in the second example, 
the moves from the pride side may again 
be agreement or difference with the con- 
structive in order to slow up the process 
and, if possible, reverse it. The move of 
agreement we saw in the spurious concern 
for the patient evinced by the Martin 
Rogers symbol. Moves of differing run the 
whole gamut of expressions of self-hate. 
What is duplicitous is their exaggeration, 
the frequent use of absolutes, the tearing 
of truth and half-truth out of context, and 
often the confusing senselessness and utterly 
fantastic nature of the lies and distortions 
which pride hurls at what is real in our- 
selves. 


ENFORCED COLLABORATION 


At all times, the collaboration with pride 
is an enforced one. In the next phase of 
the process of pride undermining, with the 
ratio still favoring pride but the margin 
becoming smaller, pride must be more 
cautious, as it were, in how it handles the 
constructive element. It must even offer 
concessions to what is constructive. By now, 
part of the person begins to know that it 
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DUPLICITY 


wants emancipation. For the time being, 
however, it apparently collaborates with 
pride while husbanding its resources against 
the time when an open rebellion can be 
dared. 

The following dream clearly portrays the 
various aspects of the problem of duplicity 
in midstream. It defines how things are 
with this man as well as the direction he 
must go. His pride system is symbolized 
by a dictatorial person who enforces a re- 
luctant collaboration. He makes the patient 
act as a spy, a duplicitous role. The dicta- 
torial person is, by implication, duplicitous 
in suggesting that the patient-spy carry 
out a further piece of duplicity against his 
friends. These people had regularly been 
symbols of goodness and simplicity, of fam- 
ily, a sense of belonging and of human 
warmth. The tyrant then knows of an 
emerging real self in the distance. I say in 
the distance because in the dream the at- 
mosphere is of remoteness. Often this is 
the way a new direction is portrayed in a 
dream even though it may take months or 
years to reach that point in reality. All the 
tyrant promises now are threats for failure 
to collaborate. This is enforced collabora- 
tion. The tyrant and the patient in the 
dream are in conflict. Their cooperation is 
an enforced one. The tyrant is moving 
against the patient and wants him to move 
against his real self. The patient is in con- 
flict. He wants to move against the tyrant 
but dares not. He wants to move away 
from the tyrant and towards his real self 
but dares not. He is forced to move with 
the tyrant and against his real self on a 
dstructive basis. The dream ends up in a 
stalemate with the patient implicitly being 
duplicitous for strategic reasons, while play- 
ing for time and husbanding his resources 
against the time when he can openly rebel. 

The dream‘ follows: “A kind of far 
away dream. I was a spy, at the direction 
of someone else who was my superior. I 
was writing a letter to the Hyman family 
in Bridgeport telling them about some- 
thing. I did not tell them I was a spy, but 
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that I was on the good side. My pen was 
scratchy and when I looked there were a lot 
of blots on the paper. I seemed to have to 
work with that pen. Something about the 
pen. I didn’t seem to, yet did mind writing 
with it. Like feeling low, yet not feeling 
it.” 

He was asked, “What about the su- 
perior?” 

“He was standing over me. No feeling of 
anger toward him. I accepted the fact. 
There was a jocular business between us.” 

He was further questioned regarding the 
superior and the relationship between them. 
He makes it all right to have a scratchy 
pen, yet it rankles. He associated to a 
“should” and to the analyst. 

“Some paint is peeling off the wall in my 
apartment. The jocularity is the way I re- 
late to Martha when I want things to be all 
right again. When I don’t feel secure or 
close to myself. A good way to keep things 
going.” 

The dream reflects the coercion of his 
superior and the patient’s shoulds. The 
jocularity, as the patient clearly states, he 
uses when he feels insecure in his relation- 
ship with his girl friend to patch things 
up, to gain time and to again get back in 
the dominant position. His aversion to writ- 
ing the letter shows in the scratchy pen, 
his rankling about it and the many ink 
blots. His superior makes it all right— 
forces him to write with the scratchy pen, 
although it rankles, and to be dishonest 
and to say that he is on the side of good 
rather than that he is a spy. His feeling 
low, yet not feeling it, is part of the re- 
moteness and the alienation from his 
feelings. 

The form of expression of the duplicity 
on both sides is overt and covert. Most of 
it is in awareness, although some is not and 
this is mainly on the side of the patient who 
is obviously in conflict. The superior is do- 
ing more double-talking, the patient more 
double feeling. Each knows the other is 
duplicitous and both are out to get the 
upper hand. The superior is attempting 
to keep his hold by allowing the patient the 
concession of continuing contact with the 
Hyman family, although writing dishon- 
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esties. The patient is keeping up the dou- 
ble-talk in a jocular vein, but sabotaging 
getting to the writing. The moves from the 
side of pride I would call duplicitous ma- 
neuvers in the service of slowing the process 
of pride undermining. The duplicitous 
moves on the side of the patient I would 
call strategies in the service of stalling for 
time, while husbanding resources against 
the time when open rebellion would be 
possible. 


Dup ticity As STRATEGY 


This next example clearly reflects overt 
and covert duplicity in and out of aware- 
ness on both sides. The ratio still favors 
the pride side, but only slightly, because 
this woman is strong enough to see her 
pride and shoulds clearly and for what they 
are—a dictatorship. Also, she attempts to 
gather her resources to prevent the dic- 
tator’s success, and even after he triumphs 
she continues with efforts to rebel and die 
fighting on her feet rather than electing to 
live on her knees. What is in the fore- 
ground is a putting up with a situation 
about which she has little choice. That she 
could not in the dream come to a more 
constructive solution was due to the fact 
that a majority of her energies were still 
identified with, and invested in, collaborat- 
ing with pride. 

The dream: “A military dictator had 
taken possession of the town I lived in. 
He had accomplished this by trickery, 
force, false promises and pretenses. An 
outstanding pretense had been that he was 
interested in the welfare of the community. 
I had tried to warn people, but no one paid 
any attention to me. Finally, he was in 
power. We could not even communicate 
with the rest of the country. We were un- 
der constant watch. I had no home, lived 
in attics and barns. I was thin, starved, 
dirty and in rags. But I felt alive. I knew 
that there must be others like me who re- 
belled secretly. I felt convinced that people 
could no longer be duped by the dictator. 
So, I set out to look for other people. 

“In the street right near the dictator’s 
house, which had been mine before he took 
over, I met a quiet, sad woman, much 


older than I. All the life seemed out of her. 
I made a friendly comment. One word led 
to another and she admitted that she hated 
the dictator’s regime. I asked her to help 
me organize a rebellion. She agreed, but 
asked that she be given nothing very big 
or outspoken to do because she felt too 
weak and ineffectual. I suggested that she 
find others who felt as we did and that we 
would all meet for planning. I felt that such 
meetings and plans would have to be ex- 
tremely careful because of the dictator’s 
watchfulness. The longer I observed the 
more I realized that even his police and 
soldiers were not sympathetic to him, but 
were intimidated. I resolved to kill him. 
I planned to first make his acquaintance, 
convince him of my ga-ga stupidity and 
harmlessness, entertain him by clowning 
and allay his suspicion by being naively 
helpful. I hoped to be able eventually to 
go in and out of his quarters freely, as I 
played the role of clown and liaison with 
‘his people’. When I had his confidence and 
trust I would kill him with a weapon of 
my own fashioning. 

“The plan worked very well up to a 
point. The dictator thought I was harmless, 
a funny nit-wit. He gave me messages to 
carry and was quite pleased that the people 
trusted me. I even flirted with him in a 
cute way, which ‘he thought hilariously 
funny, because I was so femininely unap- 
pealing in my rags and dirt. He took this 
as a further sign of my idiotic harmless- 
ness. And I watched for my opportunity. I 
noticed that his soldiers carried carved 
canes. Openly I began to whittle one for 
myself, saying that it would be my gun. 
The dictator was quite amused. I continued 
coming every day, regaling him with gossip, 
silly stories and whittling my cane. At 
home, I hollowed the cane out so that I 
could carry a knife in it. From bits of 
metal I made a knife, constantly keeping in 
contact with the ‘others’. 

“Finally, everything was ready. But the 
dictator was so diabolical that he had a 
secret method for knowing exactly how 
many knives there were in the town and 
he knew that there was one extra—my 
knife. He immediately suspected that I was 
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the culprit. When I arrived that day, as 
silly as usual, the guards let me in just as 
usual and I carried on in the dictator’s 
office, chattering and dancing about. He 
watched me, smiling affably. I suspected 
nothing. As I was about to pull out my 
knife, he raised his hand. Guards rushed 
in and carried me out. I was glad the pre- 
tense was over. I felt mature and dignified. 
The dictator just laughed and said, “You 
thought you could outwit me?’ I shouted 
back, ‘Someone will. You can’t win.’ I knew 
I was going to be shot, tortured or im- 
prisoned, but I did not care. I even felt 
happy, for I had actually done something 
instead of just taking the dictator’s au- 
thority.” 

In the foregoing dream, we could clearly 
see the dictator’s duplicity as maneuvers in 
the service of pride and my patient’s 
duplicity as strategies in the service of 
survival, growth and emancipation. Al- 
though the duplicitous maneuvers and 
strategies are immoral by definition, the 
functions they served were the opposite and 
the success of each would move the indi- 
vidual in opposite directions. 

In the course of this struggle to free him- 
self from his inner dictatorship, when part 
of him already knows what is constructive 
and what is the direction he wants to move, 
a patient may lose faith in his ability to 
make it. He may become impatient and 
look for short cuts. 

The next two dreams, two weeks apart, 
illustrate how a woman by conscious 
duplicity attempted to steal something 
constructive (the first dream) under the 
nose of pride but gave it up (the second) 
with the realization that even something 
constructive would be deformed if it were 
not earned but obtained by dishonest 
means. 


OveERT DUPLICITY IN A DREAM 


Having, telling and discussing the first 
dream disturbed the patient very much. 
She told it to me immediately on entering 
the office. 

The dream: “I had intercourse with 
you, and after it was over I told you I 
didn’t use a contraceptive. Before, I had 
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told you that I had one. You slapped me 
furiously on the face and the shoulders, 
I didn’t know who initiated having inter- 
course. You were furious, but as you 
slapped me I didn’t have any feelings that 
I can recall. The symbol of you takes a 
switch. You mean one thing and then an- 
other. I have a strong feeling of that switch. 
Like you are something constructive in me 
and then something else. I don’t want to 
talk about this dream any more.” 

She looked frightened and I asked her 
if she felt that way. She said, “Yes. I feel 
frightened. Something has happened this 
week. I felt more outgoing and moving 
forward.” 

In this dream, the duplicity is overt and 
in awareness. It is using bad means for 
good ends. The feeling of the shift from 
me as a constructive symbol to one of hurt 
pride furiously meting out punishment is 
quite clear. At this point in her growth, 
this was as well as she could do, but even 
so, the consequences were good—namely, 
her feeling of moving forward during the 
past week. That there was something con- 
structive in her desire to become impreg- 
nated—to make union with a constructive 
aspect of herself—is indicated by the fury 
of the hurt pride reaction. 

Two weeks later she had a rather long 
dream of which I shall only report a part. 
The dream: she went to the bathroom to 
urinate and noticed in wiping herself that 
she had to use more and more paper. She 
thought I’m haemorrhaging and having a 
miscarriage. 

I asked her what she thought about the 
dream. The first thing she said was “the 
only thought that keeps coming to me is 
what you said two weeks agd about 
impregnation. You said there might be an 
abortion. My first feeling about pregnancy 
was destroying something constructive. Yet 
the blood was black. That’s sickness, ill- 
ness. That would be a deformed child. As 
if dead anyway.” 

She agreed with my interpretation re- 
garding the giving up of something gotten 
by deceitful means and that it left her feel- 
ing cleaner and more honest. There had 
been a number of associations about dirti- 
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ness and cleanliness. Right after my inter- 
pretation she concluded, “I’m beginning to 
be able to look in people’s eyes and let 
them see in my eyes.” These last associa- 
tions are clearly a move in the direction of 
directness, honesty and openness, as against 
her previous dishonesty and duplicity. 


CHANGE FROM MANEUVER TO STRATEGY 


Even when the ratio of energy invest- 
ment is close to 50-50, or even favors the 
real self-system, a long battle still remains 
to be fought. The constructive can still be 
confused and bewildered by the increasing 
subtlety, deceptiveness and duplicity of 
moves from the side of pride to slow up 
the process of growth, and possibly stop it 
and even produce a reversal. In this phase 
of the work the interpretation of dreams 
can be most difficult. Symbols which fairly 
regularly have been indicative of the con- 
structive become cover-ups for moves from 
the side of pride. Only by seeing such 
dreams against the broadest possible con- 
textual background and over a period of 
time can we become fairly clear about their 
meaning and understand that we are deal- 
ing with most deceptive moves, last-ditch 
stands on the part of pride to confuse and 
bewilder by their utter plausibility. In 
short, the battle against pride is never won. 
The price of deepening and extending the 
forces of the real self-system is an eternal 
vigilance and alertness to more and more 
subtle and duplicitous maneuvers from the 
side of the pride system. This is another 
way of saying that as long as we are living 
we will have to be dealing with the duplic- 
ity in ourselves and also in others. Bringing 
duplicity into sharper focus, and showing 
that it is universal in human beings and 
part of the nature of being human, we can 
face it in ourselves and see it in others 
with that much less of the moral con- 
demnation, which causes so much unneces- 
sary pain, blurs our vision and obstructs 
genuine attempts to become open-eyed in 
the search for truth about ourselves. As 
we work at our duplicity, we can approxi- 
mate closer to what we really could become 
as uniquely individual human beings. 
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By dividing up into phases the mani- 
festations of duplicitous maneuvers and 
strategies appearing in the course of the 
analytic work, I have hoped only to in- 
dicate a gross and approximate sequence. 
These phases are not actually experienced 
in any neat, rigid, temporal succession as 
outlined. The phases can become reversed 
and confused because of what we know of 
the ebb and flow in the analytic process. 
All I am saying is that in the course of 
an analysis where the ratio of energy in- 
vestment shifts from one favoring pride to 
one favoring the real self, these various 
manifestations of duplicity as maneuver 
and strategy will become clear. 

In the course of the last two phases I 
outlined, there are many dreams of blind 
rebellion against all authority, rational and 
irrational, and, ultimately, dreams in which 
clear discrimination between these two 
types of authority is possible. At first there 
is an identification with a rational au- 
thority and, finally, dreams occur in which 
the patient himself is the one who is 
capable of rational authority. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper I have attempted to define 
duplicity and differentiate it from neurosis 
and conflict. I have attemped to distin- 
guish duplicity as maneuver and duplicity 
as strategy, and to indicate the forms 
duplicity takes in various phases of the 
analytic work, depending on the extent to 
which the ratio of energy investment favors 
the pride or real self system. I have done 
this to mitigate the deleterious effects of 
the generally held, one-sided, destructive 
meanings attributed to the term duplicity, 
and to do so by expanding and revising 
the concept to indicate the general ex- 
istence and detailed manifestations of 
moral dividedness, or moral imperfection. 
With such a tolerant, constructive under- 
standing of this moral issue, unnecessary 
pain can be mitigated and more energies 
made available for constructive discontent- 
ment with, and work on, this problem in 
ourselves, whether in self-analysis or in 
psychoanalytic therapy. 
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SMARTNESS AND STUPIDITY IN NEUROSIS 


S. VAN BARK* 


ig THIS PAPER I wish to focus on prob- 
lems associated with pride in intellect. 
In one group of people, over-emphasis on 
intellect is in the foreground and feelings 
of stupidity must be hidden at all costs. In 
another group, the over-emphasis is on 
feeling stupid and all evidences of pride in 
intellect must be hidden and shunned. 

There are healthy people who live con- 
structively and are genuinely and sincerely 
devoted to the scholastic life, as well as to 
the expansion of their powers of com- 
prehension of themselves and the world 
about them. Those who use their intel- 
lectual powers constructively are motivated 
by natural impulses to enlarge their sphere 
of communication with others in mutual 
appreciation, growth and enjoyment. They 
have an interest in searching for the truth 
and really believe that “the truth shall 
make you free and only the free can find 
the truth.” 

The healthy person is relatively free from 
compulsiveness, hostility, false solutions 
and rigidly held illusions about himself. He 
is free to check with the evidence both 
without and within, in arriving at conclu- 
sions or decisions. He consults himself and 
his feelings for value judgments as well as 
his reason and logic. He can tolerate flaws 
in his intellectual powers and uses his 
energies toward a better understanding of 


the situation at hand. As Horney states, 
“the intellect is an opportunist at the serv- 
ice of whatever interest carries the greatest 
weight.” When the mind is used in the 
service of self-realization, the individual 
works at uncovering the truth alone and 
with others in a spirit of humility. 

MacMurray, in “Reason and Emotion,” 
says: “Thinking is not living. At its worst 
it is a substitute for living, at its best a 
means for living better. Thinking can never 
do more than improve our knowledge of 
the facts of a situation, and even this is 
difficult where our emotions are strongly 
aroused, because the emotion itself tends 
to make thinking difficult or to pervert it 
if the emotion is unreasonable.” This 
clearly states my belief that the intellect is 
the subordinate partner nourished by the 
emotional life. 

In our culture there is a great stress 
placed on knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
Intellectual knowledge can at best give us 
information about things. When put to- 
gether with emotional knowledge, we then 
really know something. 

Overstreet considers the crucial factor in 
maturity to be the linkage of knowledge 
with the situation in which a person finds 
himself. He focuses on dispelling the cur- 
rent belief that “if enough people are 
educated in the knowledge of the what, 
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the why and the how of things, all will be 
right with the world.” It is valid that 
factual knowledge is important. In essence, 
valuable knowledge is that knowledge 
which is used to solve a problem, not to 
prove that one is right. Our value judg- 
ments of right and wrong are emotional 
in nature. Our feelings are central and 
fundamental to our human experience and 
growth. It is not uncommon to find in the 
neurotic patient who invests false pride in 
knowledge that although he may acquire 
a great deal of knowledge about himself, 
the linkage process is for various reasons 
only slightly operative. The knowledge re- 
mains in his mind and is unrelated to his 
situation. A patient who had been talking 
about how much she knew about herself 
and her problems dreamed, “I saw cards 
hung on a line outside of my window and 
each one was labeled a problem.” 


EMPHASIS ON “‘SMARTNESS” 


Our cultural fostering of the smart way 
of life as the “normal” way is shown in our 
media of communication. We emphasize 
“using our heads wisely,” learning quickly. 
We admire the facile speaker, the one who 
is quick on trigger. We support the wisdom 
of being realistic, alert, and taking care of 
oneself. Although the culture fosters at- 
titudes towards smartness as in the direc- 
tion of normality, the individual attitudes 
towards smartness are mainly a reflection of 
inner emotional needs and are not a direct 
transfer from the culture. There are many 
people who do not subscribe to the values 
that the culture and the neurotic individual 
place on smartness. 

Some of the cultural dogmas which em- 
phasize the smart way of life are ably pre- 
sented by Lynd. We are told and taught 
how to get by, get what we want and avoid 
trouble from our parents. Lynd says “hu- 
man beings have become very adroit in 
thinking up good reasons to explain what 
they do habitually.” I do not consider this 
true for the person with a healthy interest 
in searching for the truth, but it is true 
for the neurotically involved person who 
relies on his mind to maintain his inner 
unity on its spurious basis. Lynd shows that 
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our culture, by supporting the thesis that 
man is rational and can trust to his reason 
to guide his conduct, tends to dismiss the 
basic emotional motivations. He feels that 
we rely too much on the rational omnipo- 
tence of human beings and leave too many 
decisions up to man’s precarious ability to 
use his head. In this way some of the “‘com- 
forts of unreason” are perpetuated; in par- 
ticular, those comforts which are stressed 
in a competitive, aggressive society. Favorite 
American prototypes are the smart shopper, 
the smart dresser, and the quick and nim- 
ble-witted fellow who can talk circles 
around others. Ours has been aptly de- 
scribed as the culture of the know-how and 
the know-it-all. 

Our educational system, with its cul- 
turally-influenced attitudes toward learn- 
ing and the value of knowledge, quick 
learning and the correct answers, plays its 
part in the importance attached to the 
mind by the neurotic individual. Both 
teachers and parents whose philosophy of 
life is dominated by the principle of the 
rightness of their wisdom, opinions, reason- 
ing, logic, standards and principles con- 
tribute their share to the individual neu- 
rotic overemphasis on smartness. Although 
the child may sense discrepancies in the 
adults who express and permit no doubts 
about their beliefs and reasons, he has no 
way to fight except by becoming at times 
even more expert in his rationalizations and 
more clever in his ways of fending off the 
pressures of coercive righteousness. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON SMARTNESS: SOURCES 


The individual who invests his mind 
with enormous pride values lives in the be- 
lief that he can solve all problems through 
the omnipotence of his reason, logic, think- 
ing, foresight and planning. Variations ex- 
ist in regard to the degree to which reason 
and logic are depended upon. Some people 
experience themselves as perfect minds. 
They drive themselves toward the perfec- 
tion of their intellect. There are those who 
believe their reasoning, logic and knowledge 
to be infallible. There are other individuals 
who belittle every aspect of their intellect 
and experience themselves as just plain 
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stupid. In general, although a neurotic 
person may be compulsively driven toward 
the actualization of his smartness, he may 
not consciously regard himself as very in- 
telligent. Those who overemphasize smatt- 
ness may actually have good minds. The 
good mind itself, however, is not the source 
of the phenomenon of overemphasis on 
smartness. 

Personal experience, natural endowment 
and life influences contribute an important 
share to the direction of personality devel- 
opment in both healthy and neurotic indi- 
viduals. Some of the factors which seem to 
encourage the constructive use of the mind 
are the support and freedom given the child 
to satisfy his natural curiosity to learn, to 
raise questions and seek help in solving 
problems, as well as freedom to test his 
conclusions and to express differing opin- 
ious. These factors help the child to de- 
velop respect for his intellectual powers 
and their use in searching for truth. 

In neurosis, we see excessive pride in- 
vested in omnipotence, reasoning and logic. 
When this occurs we can invariably trace 
back to destructive attitudes in the early 
environment. The child may have been 
exposed to excessive praise and admiration 
for his quick wit, good grades and preco- 
cious remarks, or he may have been ridi- 
culed and humiliated for his lack of knowl- 
edge, or for not showing “common sense.” 
Often, implicitly and explicitly, rigid 
standards for reasoning, logic, planning 
and foresight were imposed by coercive 
adults. These children were denied respect 
for their strivings to develop other poten- 
tials than those related to intellect. Being 
smart became necessary in the struggle for 
existence in the family milieu. Often the 
child’s actual smartness was exploited in 
quarrels between the parents. 

The most important source which feeds 
the neurotic overemphasis on smartness 
and perpetuates it lies in the predominant 
developmental direction taken by the char- 
acter structure. Those who have adopted 
the expansive solution to inner conflict, 
and particularly those who live in accord- 
ance with the arrogant. vindictive philoso- 
phy, are more likely to exhibit this belief 
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in the power of the mind in the mastery 
of life. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON SMARTNESS: ITs AIMS 


There are many reasons why the indi- 
vidual emphasizes smartness. Neurotic con- 
cern with being smart is in the service of 
fulfilling underlying real and neurotic 
needs. Such an individual’s outstanding 
inner needs are to sustain a feeling of 
strength and power, a feeling of self-suf- 
ficiency and the inner conviction of having 
complete mastery over his feelings and 
emotions. He must check fears, maintain 
control, and is forced to eliminate all self- 
doubts about his absolute mastery over 
himself. He uses his mind to eliminate, dis- 
miss and erase any awareness of compulsive- 
ness, contradictions and inconsistencies. His 
mind becomes the main instrument in the 
service of wiping out feelings of weakness 
or helplessness, and the major basis for 
feelings of superiority and competence. 

What does the neurotic individual who 
places such belief in the supremacy of the 
mind expect of himself? Primarily, he ex- 
pects himself to know. To illustrate, a man 
became panicky when he realized that all 
his efforts to reason away anxiety and mor- 
bid thoughts about his physical pains did 
not succeed. He almost believed that his 
inability to do so was an evidence of intel- 
lectual deterioration. He expected his mind 
to function so efficiently that it would raise 
him to a position of complete independence 
from physical ailments. He could not ac- 
cept human limitations in the power of 
reason and logic. He dreamed of a man 
with glassy eyes who clicked answers in 
his eyes. He said to himself, ‘““He can’t see 
but he knows the answers.” 

Those who overemphasize smartness use 
their reason to restore inner unity by elimi- 
nating emotions which interfere with their 
equanimity. They pride themselves on their 
rationality, reasonableness and foresight. 
They are extremely alienated. The smart 
mind is the only value left to them. Their 
capacity for enthusiasm, enjoyment of life, 
and a sense of inner life are considerably 
diminished. 

The individual who overvalues knowl- 
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edge and thinking in the service of feeling 
alive and powerful may feel hazy and un- 
real and often extremely anxious in inter- 
vals when he is not working hard at think- 
ing through a problem. One patient said, 
“If I cannot know everything then I might 
as well die. What else is there for me?” 
When this woman was unable to curb her 
rebellious child by reasoning with him 
and explaining her requests, she considered 
herself a total failure. 

All these factors make him sensitive to 
questioning, disagreement and opposition. 
Sometimes he experiences questioning as 
an impugning of his pride in his honesty. 
He has an extremely low tolerance to 
errors, flaws or being in the wrong, and is 
driven to prove his point without regard 
for the truth. Often, he has lost a feeling 
for truth. He loses respect for his actual 
intellectual and personal assets as well 
as his actual accomplishments. The mind 
has been assigned the responsibility for liv- 
ing and performing. He may experience 
himself as a head on a stick. The head be- 
comes a receptacle and, as in one fantasy, 
seems divided against itself, with the per- 
son reduced to a half-alive embryo in which 
only the brain is pulsating. 


FUNCTIONS OF SMARTNESS 


The overemphasis on smartness serves to 
fulfill the needs associated with the ag- 
gressive-competitive-vindictive way of life. 
It is natural for human beings to want to 
get ahead and make progress in their lives, 
to want to compete on the basis of their 
merits, to accomplish and to share their 
accomplishments with others. In neurosis, 
the mind can become the major weapon. 
The patient uses his mind to show his 
superiority and gauges others by their in- 
tellectual superiority. Intellectualism be- 
comes a way of life. Thoughts are used to 
impress and charm people, with the empha- 
sis on understanding and wit. Reason is 
used to point up cleverly the shortcomings 
and errors of the other person and to show 
how right the neurotic individual is. The 
intellect is used to triumph over others, 

In analysis the patient who invests his 
mind with fantastic pride expects to be 
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given knowledge which will help him to 
perfect his idealization of the perfect mind. 
He believes that knowing is enough for the 
solution of his problems. Awareness should 
effect change. When a factor is brought to 
his attention, he may say, “I know that 
now. So what?” He may emphasize how 
much he realizes something about himself 
and feel that talking about it should be 
the end of the difficulty. He cannot tolerate 
intellectual difficulties, and is terrorized by 
unconscious forces which threaten his sense 
of mastery. He finds free association ridicu- 
lous because it brings out contradictions, 

He exhibits a passion for getting by with- 
out conflict, outwitting and frustrating the 
analyst by raising unrelated issues and bar- 
rages of argument. He repeatedly talks 
about right and wrong, but is almost blind 
to even the most flagrant contradictions in 
himself. At times he may rationally agree 
with the analyst, thus strengthening his 
own pride in rationality. He may admit 
faults but leave the problem untouched. 

The analyst must tell him what he does 
not know, for “not knowing” is experi- 
enced as a humiliating defeat. He wants to 
know what is right or wrong and then he 
can maneuver and restore his position of 
mastery. He may bring in dreams and want 
to know what the analyst knows or sees in 
them without doing any work himself. 

Tackling pride in intellect, knowledge 
and logic is helpful for it reduces the self- 
hatred attached to “not knowing.” His 
disparaging, vindictive, frustrating trends 
are often not experienced as such. Realiz- 
ing how the patient experiences himself 
is of considerable value in the therapeutic 
approach and the analyst’s response to the 
patient’s irrationalities and rapid-fire smart- 
ness in avoiding recognition of unconscious 
processes. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON STUPIDITY 


Overemphasis on stupidity in neurosis 
can become as much a way of life as “‘smart- 
ness.”” Whereas the person who is proud of 
the perfection of his mind cannot tolerate 
any self-doubts, the patient who stresses 
stupidity presents a very different picture. 

Here, in the foreground we note an em- 
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phasis on being stupid. These individuals 
have the subjective conviction that they 
cannot reason or think as well as others, 
that their ideas are of little value and that 
they just are stupid. The compulsive de- 
valuation of the intellect is in context with 
the philosophy of the self-effacing orienta- 
tion. There is overemphasis on stupidity, 
associated with inner needs for love, ac- 
ceptance, affection and closeness. The neu- 
rotic individual who lives with the subjec- 
tive conviction of intellectual inadequacy 
appears to make his feeling of this weakness 
the basis for getting near people in a de- 
pendent way. 

I am not referring to people who have 
actual intellectual limitations. All of us 
have warranted occasions when we feel 
stupid and actually have not used our in- 
tellectual faculties positively. 


FEELINGS OF STUPIDITY: SOURCES 


Repeated failures to satisfy the require- 
ments supporting the idealization of the 
intellect lead to reduction of self-confidence 
in intelligence and emphasis on stupidity. 
Early life experiences also contribute a 
share to the individual’s stress on stupidity. 
Frequently, such an individual was greatly 
influenced by the admiration bestowed on 
one of the important adults in the family, 
and lived on crumbs in the reflected glory, 
or shadow, of this person. The adult un- 
consciously exploited him for personal ad- 
miration. This can contribute to the com- 
pulsive move towards people for affection. 

In one patient, I observed an early at- 
tempt to win favor from the intellectually 
superior and greatly admired father by be- 
ing smart. Continual failures to be suc- 
cessful while competing for the father’s 
favor turned this person in the direction 
of resignation. Her next move was to stress 
stupidity. Actually, she possesses very good 
intellectual powers which are unused. 

The culture contributes a small share 
to the emphasis on stupidity often found 
in female neurotic individuals by foster- 
ing dependency drives as “normal” for 
women. 

What process is taking place in the per- 
son who stresses stupidity? He believes he 
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cannot think as well as others, is preju- 
diced against his own reason and discounts 
his own fund of knowledge. 

What seems to have taken place where 
the feeling of stupidity occurs is a_per- 
sistent, bludgeoning process intra-psychi- 
cally. The neurotic individual suffers from 
having beaten himself down to a point 
where he becomes deaf and blind both to 
his real intelligence and real strivings as 
well as to the perfectionistic demands of 
his secret pride. In addition, he is hampered 
by taboos on really using and showing his 
smartness. He is compelled to deny himself 
awareness of his healthy ambition. He talks 
a great deal about his feelings. As a result 
of neurotic forces, largely self-destructive 
trends, he loses the capacity for making 
inner connections. The emphasis on stu- 
pidity makes him unaware of their actual 
emotional coldness, lack of spontaneity and 
lack of good feeling for others. 


FUNCTIONS OF STUPIDITY 


In relation to self, the functions of keep- 
ing oneself stupid are largely in the service 
of stilling the battle between the real self 
and the ‘proud self. The real self is kept 
under surveillance. Emphasis on stupidity 
and ignorance is one defense against ex- 
periencing terrorizing self-recriminations as 
well as the possibility of disapproval from 
others. One woman said, “At least if I 
insist I am stupid, no one can expect any- 
thing from me, and I can’t possibly be that 
stupid.” 

Stupidity becomes the basis for appeal- 
ing for help to those who appear stronger, 
smarter and wiser. In this way the indi- 
vidual hopes to achieve some vicarious liv- 
ing as well as reflected glory from associa- 
tion with those he considers intellectually 
superior. Thus, he partially avoids the 
pressures from inner coercions connected 
with repressed ambitious drives, as well as 
the impact from self-belittling trends. 

Emphasis on stupidity may be used by 
the neurotic individual as a way of avoid- 
ing aggressive moves in relation to others, 
subduing vindictive drives and diminishing 
the possibility of friction or hostility. Stu- 
pidity becomes unconsciously the basis for 
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claims for exemption from assuming re- 
sponsibility and for exemption from blame. 
Stupidity may be used insidiously in the 
service of manipulating others and winning 
favors. Thus he may achieve his goal of 
finding a partner who will take over and 
eliminate the need to resolve his own con- 
flicts. 

In emphasizing stupidity, the individual 
divorces himself from his actual assets and 
suffers from an enormous waste of good 
potential. His further real loss lies in the 
destruction of his natural wishes for com- 
munication with others. He may appear to 
have a greater feeling for the truth about 
himself and for healthy moral values. This 
is not true to the degree to which he ex- 
periences it. 

The neurotic individual who stresses stu- 
pidity presents special problems in therapy. 
He listens respectfully and admiringly, and 
expresses gratitude for what is offered by 
the analyst. However, he quietly and un- 
consciously dismisses what is said by not 
responding and blinding himself to inner 
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connections. At times, these individuals 
appear to have the courage to not under- 
stand. And the analyst may mistake their 
humility for a much more genuine interest 
in working at themselves than actually ex- 
ists at the time. 

The objectives in therapy would be to re- 
duce the anxiety about intelligence and to 
help the individual to use his actual poten- 
tial toward self-realization in which the in- 
tellect assumes the position of an impor- 
tant asset. 

CONCLUSION 

Neither absolute doubting of the validity 
of what others say, nor absolute acceptance, 
are healthy ways of using the intellect. In 
both instances real thinking is avoided 
and self-idealization increased. Unfettered 
thought, with real courage to make efforts 
at understanding, could express an ideal 
for analytic work as well as for living and 
growing. This is one of the freedoms an 
individual accords to himself and others, 
in the search for truth. 
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THE FEAR OF RELAXATION AND LEISURE 


ALEXANDER REID MARTIN * 


HE FOLLOWING DEFINITIONS from Web- 
ster form a necessary preface to this 
presentation: 

“Relax—to remit attention or effort, to 
become less diligent, to unbend, to seek 
recreation or rest.” 

“Relaxation—a recreative state, diver- 
sion, recreation. Abatement, slackening, 
ease and rest.” 

“Leisure” is closely connected with re- 
laxation, but has a more extensive and 
more general application and implication. 
It is defined as follows: “Opportunity and 
freedom to do something. Time free from 
employment. Time at one’s command. Free 
from engagement. A period of unengaged 
time and ease.” 

Three sources of interest prompted this 
paper. First, it follows as a natural se- 
quence the general trend of the ideas and 
formulations in my papers on “Effort,’’? 
“The Body’s Participation in Anxiety and 
Dilemma Phenomena,”? “Reassurance in 
Therapy,”* and “The Dynamics of In- 
sight.”* Secondly, several years ago, the 
American Psychiatric Association formed a 
Committee on Recreation. Within the past 
few years, the name of this committee was 
changed to the Committee on Leisure Time 


Activity. Working as chairman of this 
committee over the past two years, it has 
become increasingly obvious that this field 
of interest is one of tremendous scope, in- 
volving a most important and significant 
phase of modern life. An intelligent ap- 
proach to this whole problem of leisure 
time in our culture necessitates at the out- 
set an enunciation of a philosophy that will 
be in keeping with contemporaneous think- 
ing, take into account the dynamic, holistic, 
fourth-dimensional philosophies of the 
twentieth century and utilize the knowledge 
of conscious and unconscious motivations 
that have been disclosed by psychoanalysis. 
This paper is intended as a contribution 
in this direction. 

Thirdly, our modern age has seen the 
glorification of speed. The emphasis upon 
being wide awake, upon alertness, has led 
to unfortunate misunderstandings as to the 
value of relaxation and we find it too often 
equated with idleness, loafing, laziness and 
inertia. Compulsive speeding and accelera- 
tion (“I have to move fast”) has not been 
differentiated from healthy speeding and 
acceleration (“I want to move fast’). In 
glorifying compulsive acceleration as a vir- 
tue we are perpetuating the grossest form 
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of self-deception. The term “leisure” has 
unquestionably fallen into disrepute. To 
try and restore dignity and respect to this 
almost forgotten and so frequently misused 
term, I draw your attention to the follow- 
ing quotations: 


“Leisure is the best of all posses- 
sions.” Socrates. 

“Leisure with dignity,” Cicero de- 
scribes as the supremely desirable ob- 
ject of all sane and good men. 


“Sweet recreation barred, what doth 
ensue 
“But moody and dull melancholy 
“Kinsman to grim and comfortless 
despair, 
“And at her heels a huge infectious 
troop 
“Of pale distemperatures and foes 
to life.” Shakespeare. 


“Leisure is the mother of philoso- 
phy.” Hobbes. 


“Increased means and increased lei- 
sure are the two civilizers of man.” 
Disraeli. 


“To be able to fill leisure intelli- 
gently is the last product of civiliza- 
tion.” Bertrand Russell. 


So the poets and philosophers for thou- 
sands of years have agreed on the supreme 
importance of leisure. But modern man ap- 
parently cannot avail himself of this bless- 
ing. With more leisure time available, 
there is a lessening capacity to enjoy it and 
to use it creatively and constructively. Mod- 
ern man finds he cannot relax to order. 
This paradox primarily concerns psychia- 
try and psychoanalysis, and presents us 
with one of our most immediate and great- 
est challenges. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


By relaxation, I have in mind mainly 
mental, or emotional, relaxation rather 
than muscular relaxation, although, from 
a holistic standpoint, I do not lose sight of 
total relaxation as the desired and natural 
phenomenon. The complete inability to 
relax, even for a moment, is a common 
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complaint and evidence of neurotic dis- 
turbance. Many individuals have the ability 
to relax at the end of a strenuous day’s 
work. Others, when they leave work, are 
highly irritable, restless, moody, dizzy, and 
have many vague and transient physical 
complaints. Others try to induce relaxation 
by alcohol, by the cocktail before dinner, 
with occasional temporary success. Week- 
ends and holidays for many have proved 
to be extremely upsetting. The so-called 
“Sunday neurosis” is a clinical entity which 
is said to be on the increase, especially in 
metropolitan culture. It has been noted 
that many spasmogenic conditions of the 
gastro-intestinal tract have become much 
worse during holidays. I have one patient 
who for a considerable time has been under 
treatment for duodenal ulcer. With him, 
all his gastro-intestinal complaints become 
severely aggravated when he goes off on 
vacation. Another, with spastic colitis, has 
had similar experiences. 

Coronary spasm has been aggravated 
during such periods. This phenomenon 
calls for a revision of our whole attitude 
toward work and rest in the cause and 
treatment of certain acute heart conditions. 
Contrary to some of the old medical text 
books, it is not always at the peak of effort, 
or during moments of severe strain, that 
attacks of “angina pectoris” invariably 
occur. 

On occasion, severe psychoneurotic and 
even psychotic episodes have occurred when 
an individual attempted to rest after a par- 
ticularly long period of intensive work, and 
there have been occasional suicides in these 
circumstances. 

There are other patients who can rest 
on holidays, but only when they have the 
doctor’s prescription, the doctor’s advice. 
They cannot give themselves perthission 
really to rest or let down. They have to turn 
to and rely upon the outside authority. 
They are, as it were, victims of a compul- 
sive, authoritative regime. This can either 
be an inner or an outer regime, or both. In 
either case, a system of bargaining develops. 
Work and play become part of a reward and 
punishment philosophy. Rest is something 
that has to be earned. All of this smacks 
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of a philosophy dominated by the God of 
vengeance of the Old Testament and not 
the God of mercy of the New Testament. 
They become involved in defying and then 
placating the gods, or the outside authori- 
ties. One way of dealing with this situation 
is to take a rest—go off on a holiday—but 
then proceed to be rather miserable and 
unhappy and see to it that there is no 
enjoyment. 

The real difficulty in these instances is 
not only in taking a vacation, but in thor- 
oughly enjoying it. In so far as rest and re- 
laxation take place under the aegis of some 
authoritative system, whether inner or 
outer, we should ask whether this should 
be thought of as true relaxation. Some 
can relax only when they have a_physi- 
cal illness. One patient said, “If I got sick, 
I'd take up the cello.” At another time, he 
said, “I’d be delighted to write an article, 
if I catch cold and have any spare time.” 
The psychosomatic implications here make 
it difficult to differentiate cause and effect. 
There are many instances of creative and 
artistic abilities revealing themselves for the 
first time during illness or convalescence 
when there was enforced relaxation. Ac- 
cordingly, all our ideas about what consti- 
tutes leisure, rest and relaxation, and their 
value, must be revised and re-examined. 
The old standby prescription for so many 
so-called nervous breakdowns—to “take a 
rest’”—cannot be dispensed indiscrimi- 
nately. Inseparable from our subject is the 
great problem of retirement, the besetting 
and critical issue in industry and in geri- 
atrics. The life insurance companies are 
well aware of the rapid disintegration that 
may take place soon after retirement, and 
their statistics in this regard provide a most 
valuable contribution to this whole study. 
A post-retirement follow-up will show that 
all forms of total personality disturbance, 
organic, emotional, intellectual, moral, can 
develop especially in individuals whose phi- 
losophy of life prohibited true healthy re- 
laxation and the enjoyment and creative 
use of leisure time. 

In a very broad and general sense, we 
are dealing in everyday life mainly with 
what could be called compulsive living, 
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rather than leisurely living. Leisure, relax- 
ation, meandering, wandering, “a pause 
in the day’s occupation,” all create anxiety, 
especially in metropolitan culture. So we 
can say with the poet Davies, “A poor 
life this, if full of care, we have no time 
to stand and stare.” So-called sports, recrea- 
tion, pastimes, bridge, etc., are not indulged 
in leisurely, but compulsively, by too many 
individuals. 


RELAXATION AND INSIGHT 


E. D. Hutchinson, in a series of excellent 
papers on “creative insight,”® collected vo- 
luminous autobiographical data from prac- 
tically all the great creative thinkers of the 
past and present: the great artists, writers 
and scientists. He demonstrated very con- 
vincingly that the experience of sudden cre- 
ative insight, the so-called “aha” phenome- 
non, never occurred during the peak of 
mental effort, but always during a period of 
relaxation. This is also true in my experi- 
ence of the “aha” phenomenon and the in- 
sights occurring during analysis. What con- 
stitutes relaxation has to be discussed, but, 
in general, Hutchinson found that follow- 
ing a long period of what he calls “obses- 
sional” preoccupation with a problem, dur- 
ing which nothing was accomplished and 
there was considerable frustration, the cre- 
ative thinker finally relinquished the prob- 
lem completely. After he had relinquished 
this compulsive preoccupation for a period 
of weeks, or months, the whole answer 
would come to him out of the blue. Hutch- 
inson calls this period of relaxation the 
period of renunciation of the problem. At 
the time of relaxation, the thinking changes 
from the systematic or dialectical mode of 
thought to the intuitive or mystical. We 
should keep Hutchinson’s interesting analy- 
sis in mind during the later discussion of 
dynamics. 

Hutchinson describes it as follows: “Sud- 
denly, usually in a moment when the work 
has been temporarily abandoned, or when 
the attention is absorbed by irrelevant mat- 


5 Hutchinson, “Variety of Insight in Humans,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. II, 1939; “Studies in Creative En- 
deavor,” Psychiatry, Vol. III, 1940; “The Nature of 
Insight,” Psychiatry, Vol. IV, 1941. 
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ters, comes an unpredicted insight into the 
solution—usually interpreted as a reorgani- 
zation of the perceptual field, especially in 
regard to the relationship between means 
and end. As if ‘inspired’ or ‘given,’ ideas 
arise which constitute the real integration 
of previously accumulated experience—an 
answer, a brilliant hypothesis, a useful 
hunch, forming, it seems, a shortcut to ar- 
tistic or scientific advance. Owing to the 
suddenness and the apparent revelation of 
new material, the experience is mistakenly 
looked upon by some as unrelated to past 
experience.” During this second period of 
Hutchinson’s, when compulsive preoccupa- 
tion with the problem has been abandoned, 
it is important to note that there is a great 
increase in psychosomatic, physical and 
hysterical symptoms. In other words, during 
this phase of relaxation there appears to be 
more body participation in the whole proc- 
ess engaging the individual. 

As analysts, we must ask what enabled 
the individual to relax, to relinquish his 
compulsive, obsessional preoccupation with 
his problem? What led him to give up his 
intellectualizing? We must ask this _be- 
cause we know in everyday analytic work 
that compulsive intellectual preoccupation 
with one’s internal problems is a character- 
istic symptom of a great many of our pa- 
tients. Unquestionably there is a fear of 
letting go, a fear of relaxation. Unfortu- 
nately, Hutchinson did not discuss the fac- 
tors that helped the creative thinker to re- 
linquish or relax his compulsive thinking, 
but he did point out that the capacity to 
do this, to give up the obsessional preoccu- 
pation, was a prerequisite for all insight 
and creativity. 


THE PROBLEM OF SLEEPLESSNESS 


We must consider fear of relaxation as 
temporally and causally related to many 
forms of sleeplessness. This is of special 
significance at the present time when there 
is such widespread, indiscriminate dispens- 
ing of soporific drugs, particularly those 
that act upon the thalamic and the hypo- 
thalamic centers. These centers are more 
concerned with perceptual than conceptual 
functioning, and with the somatic concom- 


mitants of emotional expression. 

The fear of relaxation can be equated 
with the fear of going to sleep, the fear of 
the dark, the fear of anesthetics. All of 
these have been related to a fear of the un- 
conscious. It would perhaps be more com- 
prehensive to say that in these instances 
there is a fear of the conflicting impulses 
and feelings that would emerge into con- 
sciousness if the individual relaxed his 
conceptual, logical, compulsive thinking. 
For such an individual, it is imperative to 
be alert, to be in full command of his 
senses. While he stays awake he maintains 
his way of living, his neurotic defense 
against the emergence of conflicts which, 
for some reason, have become imminent. 
It should be pointed out that it is aware- 
ness of total involvement in conflicts that 
the individual protects himself from. We 
see here that drugs that act upon the thala- 
mus prevent the individual from becom- 
ing aware of the extent of his involvement 
in conflicts. 

We have the simple, old, compulsive rit- 
ual of counting sheep recommended as a 
means of helping sleep. One explanation 
of this in line with our thinking would be 
that the person thereby sets himself a task 
which is unemotional, by means of which 
he keeps the cortex alert in a rhythmic, 
orderly fashion. While this sharpens the 
focus of consciousness, it greatly narrows 
its field and the imminence of total involve- 
ment in conflict is thus diminished. 

One patient, now having frequent in- 
sights, experienced the return of an old, 
repetitive nightmare in which a “presence” 
came into her room with a knife. He came 
towards her, so vivid and real that she sat 
up and turned the light on. This reminded 
her of an old, frequently recurring dream 
of a “presence” coming from her parents’ 
bedroom, a grinning “presence,” getting 
larger as it came towards her bed, green and 
red and mottled color, a smothering figure. 
Because of this and similar dreams, she was 
afraid to go to sleep at college. She kept 
herself awake by constant obsessional con- 
cern about her dress, her clothing, what 
she would wear the next day, what she 
called her facade. After staying awake for 
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hours doing this, she would finally get into 
bed with her roommate. She told it as 
follows: “I meant to talk of this before. 
When I was in college, I had such bad 
dreams. I went to Molly’s room, not being 
able to sleep, scared to death. I’d start to 
think of what I was going to wear. Every- 
thing had to be perfect. Just fanatic. I 
could not stop thinking about it. It got the 
best of me—obsessed with keeping that ex- 
terior facade. There could not be one single 
flaw in it. Oh, I remember so clearly now.” 
It would seem very obvious from this, that 
becoming completely obsessed, preoccupied 
with this compulsive ritual was a means of 
keeping her conflicting impulses from com- 
ing into consciousness. She associated the 
“presence” with jealousy. The old idea that 
by this compulsive ritual she keeps a re- 
pressed wish, impulse or memory from con- 
sciousness in my opinion should give way 
to the new thought, that what is thus kept 
from awareness is her total involvement in 
conflict. 

One patient, when her conflicting feel- 
ings about me began to arise, found her- 
self counting, or thinking of arranging, the 
books on my bookshelves in some orderly 
fashion. 

Another patient also had a great fear of 
going to sleep. She became terrified and 
panicky when night would fall. By drink- 
ing very heavily, she lost this fear of going 
to sleep. On two occasions recently, when 
she was not drinking, this fear of going 
to sleep returned and would start as soon 
as night approached. Now, she has im- 
proved to the extent that the fear of sleep 
only comes on when she thinks of pre- 
paring for bed. Nightfall, darkness, bed- 
time no longer bring the fear; only when 
she thinks of actually getting into bed and 
going to sleep. In these instances, this 
patient did not use any conceptual, com- 
pulsive ritual to avoid awareness of total 
involvement in conflict, but, rather, she 
resorted to detachment by means of alco- 
hol, because she invariably drank until, as 
she put it, “she passed out.” 

We still know little about sleep. There is 
evidence that sleep can be an escape, an 
escape from a compulsive form of living, a 
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kind of rebellion or defiance. Or, we can 
also use sleep as a reward for compliance, 
However, as I mentioned before, I question 
whether such sleep, or such relaxation that 
comes about in this fashion and which 
definitely is related to some compulsive, 
authoritative system, should really be re- 
garded as true relaxation and healthy sleep. 

We can return to the earth, return to 
sleep, to the past and to darkness, not as 
an escape, but as a means of going into the 
darker reaches of ourselves, to extend our 
awareness, to get closer to ourselves. Sleep 
is not primarily an escape, although it can 
be used as such. We go into the darkness to 
get light, just as the French scientists—the 
Curies—went into the darkness, the primi- 
tive, primordial darkness and mud, into 
the black pitch of night to get radium. In 
sleep, present merges with the past and the 
past with the present. Sleep is basically re- 
assuring, but where there are serious con- 
flicts, sleep can be an escape—that is, a 
superficial or symptomatic means of reas- 
surance through return to the past, a re- 
turn to dreams. In this caegory, we have 
the concept of the return to the womb, but 
determined by anxiety and not by instinct. 


CORRELATIONS WITH DEPENDENCY 
AND SURRENDER 


We can see how a fear of relaxation is also 
related to a fear of depending on anyone 
or upon anything. The need to be “wide 
awake” and “on the alert” we see strongly 
marked in many so-called self-made men 
and women, who have complete inability 
to depend upon others. Here is one com- 
pulsion that our culture constantly mistakes 
for a virtue, and glorifies as self-reliance, 
independence and individuality. It is a 
compulsive independence, based upon a 
fear of dependence upon others. This is 
certainly tied up with the inability to sur- 
render to one’s own conflicting feelings and 
impulses, and indicates a deep self-distrust 
and inability truly to relax because of the 
imminence of intense emotional conflicts. 

True relaxation in the sense of a sur- 
render to one’s own basic, intrinsic, unique 
rhythm is not an escape, but brings us in 
touch with the darker reaches of ourselves 
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and gives us a greater sense of our totality. 
Here surrender does not mean submissive- 
ness. For this kind of surrender is ex- 
tremely difficult, or even impossible, when 
the patient is beset by severe internal 
conflicts. With the ability gradually to with- 
stand consciousness of total involvement in 
these conflicts, the individual loses one 
self, but at the same time, he finds another, 
a greater self. This gets close to the kind of 
healthy, positive relaxation which would be 
part of leisurely living. Appropriate at this 
point is a quotation from Robert Frost: 


“Something we were withholding 
made us weak 
“Until we found it was ourselves 
“We were withholding from our 
land of living, 
“And forthwith found salvation 
in surrender.” 


We gain an interesting sidelight on sur- 
render in certain falling dreams. Indi- 
viduals who have been subject to falling 
dreams of nightmare quality reach a point 
on occasions where they cease to fight or 
struggle against the fall, and allow them- 
selves to surrender to the falling sensation. 
Immediately, the anxiety quality of the 
dream disappears and they no _ longer 
awaken. We, of course, would have to ask 
what was going on at this particular time 
to enable them to surrender to the falling 
sensation, just as we have to ask what made 
it possible for creative thinkers to abandon 
their struggling, and their compulsive 
thinking, which abandonment was a pre- 
requisite for insight. 

True relaxation seen as a surrender phe- 
nomenon should not be confused with the 
euphoria, the feeling of great understand- 
ing and benevolence towards all mankind, 
that characterizes the so-called positive 
transference relationship. This occurs when 
all authority is set up outside oneself and 
is analogous to jumping into the lap of the 
gods. In this same connection, true relaxa- 
tion and surrender should not be confused 
with the experience of identification or 
merging with the cosmos, often mistakenly 
referred to as being at one with God. The 
latter, as I see it, is not an integrative 
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process, but a merging process which in- 
volves complete loss of uniqueness and 
identity. The process here should be seen 
as one implying continuity. This is not 
in accord with the truly integrative process 
of surrendering to one’s own basic unique 
rhythm. Here we can truthfully say that 
he who loses himself, finds himself, and 
the process should be seen as one implying 
contiguity. 

One person equated fear of relaxation 
with a fear of idleness. He could not bear 
to think of himself as unoccupied. This 
prevented him from finishing anything. 
He always found more and more to do and, 
thus, kept postponing the possibility of 
idleness. For instance, while working on 
project No. 1, he would have project No. 
2 or 3 in mind. He felt if he became idle, 
he would sink into inertia. “You spend time 
doing crosswords, reading magazines, play- 
ing cards. The trouble with that is that it’s 
pleasant. You get into imagination. You 
live in the imagination. Becomes more and 
more difficult to get out of.” He said, “If 
you’re not living compulsively, what hap- 
pens to you? There is something about 
imagination. It is too pleasant. That is why 
it perpetuates itself—like being addicted 
to a narcotic.” 


THE PROBLEM OF IDLENESS 


The condemnation of idleness, as ex- 
pressed by “Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands to do,” stems from dualistic concepts 
of the individual and a belief in an in- 
evitable, innate, basic inner conflict. From 
a holistic point of view, the growth process 
is at all times operating, all conflicts and 
dualisms are acquired and we can say with 
Emerson that ‘a man does not know when 
he is idle.” We can also say with Rousseau 
that man by nature is good and only his 
institutions are wicked. One patient said, 
“If you keep busy all the time, you won’t 
get into trouble.” This applies, however, 
only to those who are beset by severe in- 
ternal acquired conflicts. Individuals so 
affected with internal conflicts must work 
and play compulsively and never leisurely. 
John Ray said long ago, “Idle folks have 
the least leisure.” Much of what is termed 
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idleness, laziness, or inertia stems from un- 
conscious compulsions to defy and rebel 
against the demanding “Gods” set up by 
the individual himself. 

If the term “leisure” were substituted 
for idleness then the following statement 
by Robert Louis Stevenson® epitomizes the 
main theme of this presentation: “Extreme 
busyness, whether at school or college, kirk 
or market, is a sympton of deficient vi- 
tality; and a faculty for idleness implies a 
catholic appetite and a strong sense of per- 
sonal identity. ‘here is a sort of dead-alive, 
hackneyed people about, who are scarcely 
conscious of living except in the exercise 
of some conventional occupation, Bring 
these fellows into the country, or set them 
aboard ship, and you will see how they 
pine for their desk or their study, They 
have no curiosity; they cannot give them- 
selves over to random provocations; they 
do not take pleasure in the exercise of their 
faculties for its own sake; and unless Ne- 
cessity lays about them with a stick, they 
will even stand still, It is no good speaking 
to such folk; they cannot be idle, their 
nature is not generous enough; and they 
pass those hours in a sort of coma, which 
are not dedicated to furious moiling in the 
gold-mill. As if a man’s soul were not too 
small to begin with, they have dwarfed and 
narrowed theirs by a life of all work and 
no play.” 

A point of confusion arises between be- 
ing relaxed on one hand and being unin- 
hibited. ‘The processes involved here have 
to be carefully differentiated. Being unin- 
hibited should be thought of in terms of 
being free from something. It involves set- 
ting up some authority toward whom the 
individual is then compliant or defiant, 
but never free—never really free. Being 
uninhibited can be seen, then, as an escape 
from the demands, the perfectionistic de- 
mands that are imposed by such an authori- 
tative system, inner and outer. ‘True relaxa- 
tion is not a release from inhibitions and is 
completely unconnected with a compulsive, 
authoritative system. When the individual 


6Commins, Selected Writings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Modern Library Giant. 
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is able to say and to feel that convention, 
schedule or routine is his slave, then the 
compulsive needs to defy, comply or rebel 
do not arise, and healthy relaxation and 
leisure become possible.* 

Relative to the confusion between escape 
and true relaxation, James ‘Thurber, in his 
foreword to The 13 Clocks, begins as fol- 
lows: “I wrote The 13 Clocks in Bermuda, 
where I had gone to finish another book. 
The shift to this one was an example of 
escapism and self-indulgence. Unless mod- 
ern Man wanders down these byways oc- 
casionally, I do not see how he can hope 
to preserve his sanity.”7 One has only to 
read The 13 Clocks, with its profound 
wisdom and philosophy presented in a 
most simple and provocative style, to recog- 
nize that this is a real creative masterpiece 
and, as such, could only have been a prod- 
uct of true relaxation and not escape. The 
true creativity expressed in this book ex- 
presses a greater closeness to life and its 
conflicts, rather than an escape from it. 


RELAXATION AND ANALYTIC PROCEDURE 


This whole problem of relaxation has a 
most significant bearing upon the entire 
psychoanalytic procedure. We have the 
very marked and widespread inability of 
many patients to relax during the psycho- 
analytic hour, and their great difficulty in 
reaching anything like free association. We 
see in this connection that one of the ulti- 
mate goals in psychoanalysis is to over- 
come the individual's fear of relaxation. 

My brief remarks so far have concerned 
themselves much more with’ posing this 
whole problem than with providing any 
answers or solutions. However, dynamics 
something like the following suggest them- 
selves to me. 


CONSIDERATION OF DYNAMICS 


Some sort of fixed routine-schedule pat- 
tern, a kind of straitjacket, is absolutely 


* Approaching the problem as one involving re- 
laxation of control and repression will be discussed 
in a subsequent paper. 

7 Thurber, The 13 Clocks, New York: Harper, 
1950. 
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essential to a great many people who are 
beset by severe internal conflicts. This 
routine becomes a_ self-imposed, inside 
and/or outside authority, in relation to 
which they are compliant or defiant, but 
never really free. These individuals are 
unable truly to relax and make construc- 
tive, creative use of leisure time. Leisure 
and relaxation for them is a kind of free- 
dom, gained by conformity to a pattern, 
or else rebellion against a pattern. It is 
always freedom from something and never 
freedom for something. This is not true 
relaxation or leisure. Real leisure time, or 
real freedom from routine for those who 
are beset by severe inner conflicts, sets up 
terrific anxieties. Without the authorita- 
tive, compulsive regime, consciousness of 
total involvement in severe conflicts be- 
comes imminent. We must realize the great 
number of our people who do not want to 
be really free to act, or free to think, or 
even free to feel. ‘They must set up external 
authorities. They want to be told. Work, 
for many, is a necessary straitjacket, Once 
out of this straitjacket, conflict involve- 
ment becomes imminent, and if they can- 
not for some reason immediately resort to 
a compulsive system, they resort to detach- 
ment. 

It will perhaps throw a new, helpful light 
on the dynamics of relaxation if we see our 
whole problem primarily as one involving 
consciousness and think in terms of a re- 
laxation of consciousness during which 
thinking tends toward the perceptual, 
mystical, alogical and non-teleological. Dur- 
ing contraction of consciousness, thinking 
becomes conceptual, logical, dialectic. We 
have then a kind of diastole and systole of 
consciousness which, in the healthy indi- 
vidual, alternate rhythmically. This healthy 
rhythm becomes disturbed when the indi- 
vidual is beset by inner conflicts. 

From a holistic standpoint, all inner con- 
flicts are acquired and these must, at all 
times, involve the whole being, structurally 
and temporally. Consciousness of this total 
involvement in serious conflict is an 
anxiety ridden experience, difficult to with- 
stand. A protective contraction of con- 
sciousness occurs which now limits the 


manifest expression of the conflict to the 
conceptual area of functioning. The indi- 
vidual becomes the subject, as it were, of 
a compulsive, dialectic, rigid, logical sys- 
tem, with great interference in his sense of 
wholeness and autonomy. Of this person, 
it could be said that he knows too much 
and feels too little. 

In a sense, relaxation, as far as it applies 
to abandonment of compulsive thought, 
can be seen as an abolition of a narrow 
range of highly focused, logical conscious- 
ness. There is an expansion, or a relaxa- 
tion, from this to a kind of more diffuse 
and broader focus of consciousness, so that 
consciousness now extends beyond the con- 
ceptual function and involves the whole 
being. The relaxation process, if thought 
of this way, can be seen to be different from 
escape, or being uninhibited. Rather than 
escape, it means getting closer to one’s 
whole self. It means acquiring a greater 
sense of one’s wholeness and totality. 

Healthy relaxation, as it was observed 
in the creative thinkers at their moments 
of insight, and as we would wish it grad- 
ually to develop in the course of the 
psychoanalytic procedure, can be seen then 
as a gradual expansion from one kind of 
sharp, highly focused, but limited area of 
conceptual awareness to a more diffuse, 
but totally involving awareness. Conscious- 
ness of greater wholeness expands, pari 
passu, with the individual’s ability to ad- 
mit (feel) the extent of his involvement in 
conflict. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain holistic premises give us a help- 
ful approach to the whole problem of re- 
laxation. The holistic approach is to be 
regarded as one of many avenues to the 
whole problem of relaxation and leisure 
time. Substantiation for the holistic prem- 
ises derives from the work of Jan Christian 
Smuts, Smith Ely Jelliffe, the Gestalt School 
of Psychology, the basic philosophy of John 
Dewey, and the embryological findings and 
formulations of the Coghill School at the 
Wistar Institute, Philadelphia. For the 
Gestaltists in particular, their basic orienta- 
tion is best expressed by Prasad, who says 
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that “Eros is the striving toward conscious- 
ness of greater and greater wholeness.” 
Our basic holistic premises are: 


1) Internal, acquired conflicts in- 
volve the whole being tempo- 
rally and structurally. 


2) Consciousness of this total in- 
volvement in severe conflict is 
an intolerable, anxiety ridden 
experience from which the pa- 
tient finds protection by con- 
traction of consciousness. The 
terms dissociation and repres- 
sion have been used to express 
this protective process, also the 
term “lowering the level of con- 
sciousness.” 


It would seem that localization of con- 
flict in the conceptual area of functioning 
characterizes our culture. Thinking along 
these lines, we can see here a contrast to 
the nineteenth century, where somatic 
localization of conflict was more frequent, 
as expressed in the hysterical conversions. 
Glorification of compulsive intellectuality 
has led to a cultural perpetuation of this 
contraction of consciousness to the con- 
ceptual area of being. We note that fear of 
relaxation is particularly applicable to 
those unable to relinquish a logical, dia- 
lectic approach to reality. 

A patient can be helped to relax con- 
sciousness by the non-teleological ap- 
proach which means less and less question- 
ing in terms of “why” and “how” and 
more direction of the patient toward 
“what” is going on. Our basic desire in 
analysis should be to get more and more of 
the whole being into awareness. To bring 
about what Goethe called “living in the 
all.” Memory, reminiscence, revery, mus- 
ing, free association are part of the true 
relaxation process, with the recall of con- 
flicts, rather than the recall of incidents 
per se, as the important objective. 

While the holistic approach does not in 
any way substantiate the Freudian theories, 
it would definitely subscribe to the Freud- 
ian procedure of free association and the 
avoidance of a persistent, logical, dialectic 
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approach. Also, in assisting the patient to 
relinquish his compulsive, logical thinking 
in favor of free association, reverie and ran- 
dom soliloquizing, one can recognize a simi- 
larity to what the Freudians term “analyz- 
ing the super-ego.” Only an approach which 
places equal emphasis upon past and pres- 
ent can be regarded as truly holistic. The 
individual’s totality is to be seen as a 
dynamic continuum, a dynamic pattern in 
time, with the present in the past and the 
past in the present. 

In therapy, during the course of this 
expanding and diffusing of consciousness, 
which I have correlated with relaxation 
and free association, if the requisitioning 
of past experience is only slight, the intel- 
lectual and rational elements of the in- 
sights will naturally predominate. The pa- 
tient’s capacity for feeling profoundly, for 
speaking with conviction, for being whole- 
hearted, humble and honest in his work 
will be limited. On the other hand, if 
during the process of relaxation aud the 
expansion and diffusing of consciousness, 
the recovery of material from the back- 
ground of experience is more extensive, 
the imaginative and emotional elements 
will be more manifest in the insights. The 
patient will tend to occupy himself as do 
the great originators in any field with the 
speculative, the hypothetical and the sym- 
bolic. Here there is a drawing upon the 
resources of the totality.* 

The microcosmic process of relaxation 
during effective analysis is analagous to the 
macrocosmic phenomenon of the Renais- 
sance. There was a relaxation of the rigid 
orthodoxy of the Dark Ages. The resurgence 
of creative effort, the sudden development 
and expansion of man’s awareness, and 
man’s fuller personality during the Middle 
Ages followed upon an acceptance of the 
past and a recognition of the past in the 
present. There was at last an inclusion of 
what is earthy and worldly in the total 
consciousness. Humanism asserted itself, as 
it must do in all healthy relaxation and 
all successful analyses. 


* In this paragraph I have borrowed heavily from 
Hutchinson. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES IN MAN 


HAROLD KELMAN, Moderator 


The topic of this Symposium is Psycho- 
analysis and the Constructive Forces in 
Man. With my opening remarks I wish to 
introduce the subject and indicate the 
spirit of its meaning. 

In an article in the March 4, 1951, Sun- 
day New York Times entitled, “The One 
Question: Agreement with Russia?”’, the 
writer, Mr. Taylor, an Oxford Don, said: 
“To put the argument on a more general 
plane, the way to reach agreement with 
the Russians is to have confidence in our- 
selves—confidence that we can conduct our 
political affairs with wisdom; confidence 
that human beings will not fall victims in- 
definitely to the fallacies of Communism; 
confidence that the democratic cause can 
always afford to be tolerant and patient .. . 
Nothing is lost by argument even if it goes 
on forever; after all argument is itself a 
form of agreement.” 

How can we identify and increase our 
confidence in ourselves and in our fellow 
men? What is the nature of the democratic 
cause? How is it that argument is a form 
of agreement? These questions can best be 
answered by identifying some of the at- 
tributes of the democratic way. 

For one thing the democratic process not 
only implies but clearly affirms the right 
and the responsibility to become informed. 
As you become informed you have the right 
to see alternatives. You have the responsi- 
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bility to dare to make choices and to speak 
up and be heard according to your own 
convictions. You have the right to be silent 
or, put otherwise, you cannot be forced to 
be a false witness against yourself or others. 
It is not only your privilege but your re- 
sponsibility to fight for the right of others 
to do likewise. And as you gain for others 
those privileges you will feel free to agree 
with them or to fight them on all issues 
pertaining to the best means not only for 
preserving, but deepening and extending, 
the democratic way of life. Then your 
arguing will in fact be a form of agreement. 

Democracy will not become a reality by 
thinking of it as a beautiful abstraction, 
or by believing that as it exists today in 
the United States it is a finished and per- 
fect product, But democracy can become an 
actuality by serious attempts to act demo- 
cratically in all the details of our daily liv- 
ing as individuals, as family and community 
members, and as citizens who believe our 
vote counts and who make every effort to 
make it count. To the extent that we live 
and grow as democratic human beings, to 
that extent will our confidence in ourselves 
and others increase. 

And as we have confidence in ourselves 
as informed citizens, we will dare to speak 
out, as many men and women of good will 
already have, against “the cult of loyalty.” 
Alan Barth in his book, The Loyalty of 
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Free Man, speaks out cogently and resound- 
ingly against this cult which he accurately 
defines as a “fear-bred mass compulsion that 
tends to exalt timorous orthodoxy and to 
debase the exercise of personal and intel- 
lectual freedom.” Our President and the 
men around him have given a definitive an- 
swer to problems of defending ourselves 
against Communism and subversion while 
preserving individual rights by setting up 
the Commission on Internal Security and 
Individual Rights, headed by former Ad- 
miral Nimitz. 

And, finally, what are the sources from 
which can spring this confidence? They are 
the constructive forces available in all of 


us. It is the task of the speakers this eve- 
ning to identify and strengthen the con- 
structive forces in ourselves as individuals, 
as family and community members and as 
fellow citizens, so that argument as a form 
of agreement can become a continuing and 
extending reality, not only for ourselves 
but for the human beings on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. For there, also, 
are men and women of good will, fighters 
for freedom, people with constructive forces 
in them, who seek and await the support of 
our confidence and our strength to the 
end that this world, physically one but 
ideologically divided, can truly become one 
world—a world for human beings. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THERAPY 


KAREN HORNEY 


We believe in the inner dignity and free- 
dom of man and in the constructiveness of 
the evolutionary forces inherent in man. 
The main question I am raising is, “How 
do we, as psychoanalysts, come to work with 
the concept of constructive inner forces 
moving us towards self-realization?” We 
presuppose the existence of these forces in 
every human being, although they may not 
be visible and although there exist elsewhere 
many beliefs concerning the destructiveness 
of man. There are not only wars, but the 
process of the dehumanization of man, 
such as exists in a police state where a 
human being is a number and not an indi- 
vidual. The subordination of the individ- 
ual man and his dignity to an abstract 
idea, whether this goes on in a police state 
or elsewhere in the world, is a real danger. 

In view of all the destructive greed and 
corruption going on around us, we have to 
ask ourselves whether it is Pollyanna-ish 
for us to believe in, and to base our therapy 
on, the concept of constructive inner forces. 
Is the individual inherently destructive, as 
the Freudians claim? 

We are not denying the existence of de- 
structive trends in patients as evidenced 
in hostility, vindictiveness and selfishness. 
But we deny that their presence means that 
man is innately destructive. They are reac- 
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tions to distress beginning in childhood. 
Observation and study of the growth of 
children gives us plenty of evidence that 
children brought up in a favorable en- 
vironment grow in a wholesome way to 
become responsible, mature adults whereas 
those raised in an unfavorable milieu show 
describable developmental patterns of hos- 
tility, suspiciousness, isolation, pessimism 
and illusions. 

Observation of our own therapeutic work 
reveals that even in individuals with no 
overt evidence of obstructive or destructive 
tendencies, we, as analysts, can see these 
trends showing through the veneer of 
friendliness. Though we may see in some 
patients open suspiciousness, hostility, greed, 
abused feelings and egocentric demands on 
others, we know these are not the basic 
problems. If we come to understafid how 
such a person experiences life we would say 
that any person like that would have to be 
destructive. We, therefore, try in our ther- 
apy to change the way he experiences other 
people and life itself, and we are able to 
effect such a change. Now we see his hos- 
tility and suspiciousness disappear, accord- 
ing to the extent that experience is not dis- 
torted neurotically. Constructive forces, 
such as a real wish to develop one’s real 
potentialities, to do creative work, to de- 
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velop good human relationships and to be 
considerate of oneself and others, are then 
free to express themselves. 

The individual who has lost contact with 
himself has to prove he is something he is 
not. If he no longer has to prove this be- 
cause we have undermined his illusions 
during successful therapy, then he event- 
ually asks, “Who am I?” He becomes in- 
terested in his growth and actively wants 
to be himself. This desire does not stem 
from our suggestion. We see it arise earlier, 
before he has expressed it consciously, 
when he relates his dreams. The desire to 
be himself grows within him now that it 
has a chance to grow. 

There are many people who share these 
beliefs such as the educators who have 
learned that it is not enough to give chil- 


dren education; they must be helped to 
become constructive human beings. The 
Eastern philosophers, who have always be- 
lieved in the spiritual powers of man, have 
seen these powers develop as man stops 
violating his nature. 

Psychoanalytically, we can trace step by 
step the process of becoming destructive or 
constructive. Evidence is present in our 
work, as well as in general observations 
made on the lives of individuals not being 
analyzed, that bitter, pessimistic and de- 
structive people can and do again turn to- 
wards life. In psychoanalytic therapy, how- 
ever, we can observe this process in greater 
detail and can distinguish between what 
is genuine and what is spurious. This proc- 
ess bears fruit in the individuals arriving 
at a healthier and better way of living. 


THE FAMILY 


PAUL LUSSHEIMER 


We believe that current talk and fear 
that the family as an institution is doomed 
to extinction is grossly exaggerated. Our 
attention is being directed, however, to the 
threat posed to the health of the family 
institution by the neurosis of our time. 
This neurosis is a group ailment starting 
in one member of the family, and affects 
all the other individuals in the group just 
like an infectious disease. Psychoanalysts, 
aware of the futility of attempts to preserve 
the family socially and economically unless 
mental hygiene is also practiced, are in- 
creasingly uniting with those educators, 
clergymen, social workers and public serv- 
ants in the field of politics, who consider 
survival of the institution of the family a 
supreme task., 

The psychoanalyst is interested, for a 
number of reasons, in efforts to protect the 
family institution from disintegrating. 
First, he is aware that the family is an 
indispensable social unit standing between 
the individual and the larger group— 
namely, state, nation or world. If the fam- 
ily as an institution were abolished by a 
law, or some other force, it would be re- 
established soon afterwards for the satisfac- 
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tion of indispensable emotional needs 
which are far from material in nature. Sec- 
ondly, the family institution is the most 
valuable training and testing ground for 
the individual. It is the medium in which 
every individual, young or old, finds an 
opportunity to experience his capacity to 
live with others and with himself. It is 
also the medium in which the foundation 
is laid for security and happiness. Family 
life is as important for the adult as for the 
child. Man’s growth continues as long as 
he lives and character formation is a never 
ending process. Keeping pace with the ever- 
changing conditions of the world around 
oneself serves to protect us against the dam- 
aging influences of our culture—against the 
formation of a neurosis. 

The family stimulates mobilization of the 
constructive forces needed for the proper 
functioning of the individual and of the 
larger unit in addition to activating anti- 
destructive forces. By anti-destructive forces 
we mean all the energy used to combat the 
frustrations which the structure of a cul- 
ture imposes upon an individual. In pre- 
venting harm to the individual and to so- 
ciety, a basis is laid for satisfactory expres- 
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sion of the constructive forces. If for ex- 
ample, in our culture, uninhibited competi- 
tiveness, or the disproportion between 
wishes and their fulfillment, leads to anxiety 
formation and diminished effectiveness, the 
anti-destructive forces of the family unit 
can counteract these most effectively 
through the feeling of belonging, which 
helps the individual gain strength against 
outside dangers. Belonging is more than a 
biological or sociological condition. Its 
strongest element, without which no com- 
plete happiness and security are possible, 
is the emotional bond in man. Its healthy 
development prevents the feeling of being 
unwanted and of rejection, 

Only if all the anti-destructive forces 
are fully mobilized can the constructive 
forces within the family unit operate ef- 
fectively. The goal of mobilizing con- 
structive forces within the family is the 
creation of a set of moral values and its 
maintenance for its own sake rather than 
for any external ulterior motives, or be- 
cause of compulsions. Too often today we 
see people who lack a solid, healthy set of 
moral values acting selfishly or inconsider- 
ately toward their fellow men because no 
written law blocks them. These people need 
the written law; they do not have the law 
in themselves. This points to the two pil- 
lars on which the whole edifice of man’s 
morality has to rest: the sense of responsi- 
bility and the feeling of respect. 

The psychoanalyst, helping to activate or 
re-activate the constructive forces of his 
neurotic patients, finds that what these per- 
sons are suffering from is a deficient sense 
of responsibility toward others and toward 
self, a distorted feeling of respect for others 
and a lack of self-respect. The roots of this 
evil can be found inevitably in the family 
from which such a person comes. Quoting 
St. Matthew: “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit . . . by their fruits 
ve shall know them.” 

All too often, persons who, according to 
biological or social standards are called a 
family, live under one roof like boarders, 
with no other interest than their own. The 
parents may be good providers materially, 
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but genuine love is absent. The excuse 
used in this situation is that the need for 
material survival absorbs the parents so 
much that little time and energy are left 
for the healthy emotional inter-relationship 
which makes for good family life. 

In some families, the father, being too 
much of a dictator, suppresses the normal 
development of the other family members. 
In others, the father is a_ perennial 
adolescent who evades his duties as guide 
and mentor of his family. There is the 
career mother who, for economic reasons 
or in her search for glory, becomes ab- 
sorbed in her work and has no time for 
her family. Or the mother who, with her 
overpowering neurotic love, takes posses- 
sion of her husband as well as her children 
and deprives them of opportunities for 
natural adjustments. 

Although externally life in such a family 
may not seem to be greatly disturbed, the 
inner repercussions for every member may 
be considerable. The actual destructiveness 
is not as deleterious as the lack of stimula- 
tion of the constructive forces resulting 
from the lack of teamwork in the family. 

We have to think of the family as a 
democratic institution, where every mem- 
ber has certain rights and certain duties. 
Every member of the family has to be in- 
cluded in the activities according to his 
capacities and _ will, accordingly, feel 
needed, wanted and important. The result 
will be growing understanding in a healthy 
give-and-take relationship. A __ person, 
whether adult or child, who has no oppor- 
tunity to participate properly in family 
life, loses interest and becomes negligent. 
His sense of responsibility will be impaired: 
either he will lose it or will develap neu- 
rotic, pseudo-responsibility with which he 
will tyrannize his environment. In addi- 
tion, he is in danger of feeling unworthy, 
or he will create in himself a feeling of 
false pride, concomitant with a lack of 
respect for others. 

From the foregoing, it becomes clear in 
what way the constructive forces in the 
family can be cultivated and how they con- 
tribute to the mental health of the indi- 
vidual. In healthy family life there must be 
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a balance between give and take, between 
rights and duties, between wishes and their 
fulfillment, between reward and punish- 
ment. One-sidedness and inconsistency lead 
to insecurity. 

The family must also be the place to 
experience life in all its facets: there should 
be room for rejoicing and celebration, as 
well as for the common experience of grief. 

Every member of a family must be edu- 
cated to evaluate realistically the social and 
economic status of his family and its pos- 
sible changes so that every member becomes 
flexible enough to cope with unexpected 
changes. The interdependence between the 
members of a family should not become a 
dependency to the extent that the offspring 
is unable to separate and form an inde- 
pendent new family unit. 

From these constructive behavior pat- 


terns, security results within the individual 
and in his relationships. The moral 
strength which every member of the fam- 
ily carries with him permits adjustment 
to the conditions of his environment. The 
self-respect and the feeling of responsibility 
for self yield healthy respect for others and 
an acceptance of responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

Though the statistics show that there 
have been significant changes in the family 
situation through the tendency toward 
smaller families and increase in divorce, 
the family has not lost its significance as a 
most important unit in the structure of 
society. All our efforts must be bent toward 
the task of making this unit the moral 
mainstay of society, because the destiny of 
the people is closely related to the moral 
situation of the family. 


THE COMMUNITY 


ALEXANDER REID MARTIN 


My comments stem largely from my per- 
sonal experience in metropolitan New York 
youth clubs and settlements that are “homes 
from home” for thousands of children and 
youths. Out of the wealth of information 
and impressions which I gathered, I have 
prepared a brief formulation which I think 
has some pertinence and meaning for this 
symposium. 

Humans being human, there is no ideal 
family life. There is only the satisfaction 
in striving for the ideal. Parents, afflicted 
with anxiety, create problems for their 
children. We cannot take away these prob- 
lems, or, if you wish, these challenges, nor 
would we want to, because, in adapting to 
and overcoming and resolving these prob- 
lems and challenges which are unique in 
degree and variation, though not in kind, 
the individual develops his unique dispo- 
sition, temperament and character. Psycho- 
analysis and only psychoanalysis can see to 
it that these challenges and problems are 
not perpetuated, accelerated and aggra- 
vated by a blind and insensible extra-fa- 
milial culture. Thus, our function as par- 
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ents and figurative parents becomes one not 
of protecting children from problems and 
challenges per se, but protecting them from 
extremes, 

I find that emphasis upon the formative 
influence of the family has tended to over- 
shadow the equally powerful extra-familial 
relationships. Exclusive emphasis upon the 
family with its genetic implications has led 
to neglect of the relationships that are op- 
erating here and now. Consideration of fac- 
tors perpetuating healthy and unhealthy 
patterns necessitates constant focusing upon 
the immediate present. When a youth leader 
says, “What should I do?” we must say, 
“Let’s first find out what you are doing, 
and what really is your responsibility.” 

Figurative parents in the community 
(teachers, doctors, ministers, club leaders, 
youth leaders, employers) are not aware of, 
and have not been sensitized to, the potency 
of their formative influence on character 
and have not been helped to recognize their 
responsibility in this regard. This has re- 
sulted in the prevailing great demoraliza- 
tion of parents, who are constantly being 
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led to think they are 100% responsible for 
the character development of their chil- 
dren. To give leaders an appreciation of 
their present value in the formation of 
character is the most important factor in 
promoting their morale and total well be- 
ing. Present plans to make community 
orientation an obligatory part of psychiatric 
training will permit us to convey to the 
leaders of the community the insights and 
positive, hopeful, holistic philosophy 
which we have acquired from Dr. Horney. 

Leisure time agencies (settlements, neigh- 
borhood houses, boys’ clubs, recreation 
centers, playgrounds) have great unrealized 
potentialities for good, especially in the 
metropolitan areas. A great many children 
have more sustained contacts with these 
leisure time “parents” than they have with 
their own parents. These formative contacts 
take place under the most natural condi- 
tions that can exist. Compared to the 
school and kindergarten, which are arti- 
ficial systems superimposed upon the child, 
we have in the leisure time situation the 
best opportunity for a natural history 
study of children during their most plastic 
years—from six to 18—and for an unob- 
trusive study of all their most important 
formative relationships. 

In psychoanalysis, the neurotic individual 
is helped toward healthy, inter-dependent 
growth and greater awareness when the 
analyst is able to avoid the inadvertent per- 
petuation of the old patterns and refuses to 
play the role, or roles, that the individual 
tends to thrust upon him. Here, the analyst 
is dealing with someone who is seriously 
involved in an unhealthy pattern of living, 
and this requires highly-specialized train- 
ing and sensitization. However, the same 
basic principles used by the analyst are 
capable of adaptation to everyday rela- 
tionships and can be understood and used 
to deal with early and simple social, patho- 
logical conditions, without the intense 
training and experience necessary for the 
psychoanalysis of neurotic individuals. 

The paramount problem of psychoanaly- 
sis in the community today is the develop- 
ment of benevolent, firm, predictable and 
dependable leadership to counteract the in- 
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stability, transiency, uncertainty and un- 
predictability found in so many homes. To 
help provide healthy figurative parents and 
to activate their latent knowledge, we psy- 
choanalysts must bring the attention of 
community leaders to the following in- 
sights: 

1) New concepts of the growing in- 
dividual as basically social and 
already an integral part of the 
social body at birth, so that the 
discipline so necessary today 
stems from love and respect for 
the child, and not fear of the 
child. The child is born with a 
sense of order, harmony and 
rhythm. Development and 
growth as an effective, creative, 
social being does not result from 
the curbing, inhibition and sub- 
limation of instinctive, destruct- 
ive impulses, but from a refine- 
ment of what was in the begin- 
ning a crude, but a socially- 
integrated being. 


Recognition that “the need to 
have the child like me” has a 
subtle and disruptive effect upon 
all discipline and, because of 
the prevailing anxiety of mod- 
ern times, which brings with it 
a great need for affection, this is 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
firm and healthy discipline. It 
places all relationships between 
leaders and children upon a bar- 
gaining basis, paves the way 
for claims and counter-claims, 
strong crushes, violent jealous- 
ies and rejections. 


3) The necessity to avoid the un- 
conscious, unwitting or inad- 
vertent perpetuation of the 
problems or challenges that con- 
front all children in our mod- 
ern culture—exploitation, over- 
protection, male-preference, re- 
jection and deprivation as well 
as unhealthy attempts of chil- 
dren to overcome problems. 


4) The differences between com- 


2) 


5) 


6) 


plementary neurotic relation- 
ships (unproductive) and cre- 
ative healthy relationships (pro- 
ductive). For example, the ag- 
gressive, dominating mother un- 
consciously perpetuates the de- 
pendency of her only child 
while, at the same time, the 
child perpetuates the authority 
and domination toward which 
it then reacts compliantly or 
defiantly. The aggressive, domi- 
nating business executive who 
has to have others dependent 
upon him, finds himself sur- 
rounded with compliant, ob- 
sequious “yes men.” Such an 
executive and his employees 
complement each other and, be- 
tween them, unconsciously per- 
petuate an unhealthy pattern 
which ultimately terminates, 
very often, in some violent, 
drastic way. Where one partner 
in a relationship deviates ex- 
tremely, the other plays an ex- 
tremely complementary role. 
Between them, a vicious, inter- 
personal pattern is perpetuated 
which does not promote real 
healthy growth, but remains a 
wasteful pattern at a level con- 
siderably below the basic poten- 
tiality of each. 


In adopting the therapeutic dic- 
tum, “Perfect love casteth out 
all fear,” leaders must learn to 
differentiate between root care 
or unconditional love, which is 
every child’s right, and the neu- 
rotic need for unconditional ac- 
ceptance and recognition. 


The mechanisms of reaction, 
over-reaction and _ externaliza- 
tion. We can help leaders differ- 
entiate defiant thinking and 
compliant thinking from free 
thinking, and learn to overcome 
the false pride that prevents 
them from recognizing their own 
over-reactions. 
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7) It is possible to differentiate 
between healthy competition, 
which is competing to improve, 
and unhealthy (neurotic) com- 
petition, which is competing to 
prove. 


8) The leader must try to distin- 
guish between healthy and un- 
healthy friction in the whole 
process of protecting and devel- 
oping the uniqueness of every 
individual, including himself. 


9) Leaders need to be interested in 
more of the growing person than 
his physical and _ intellectual 
being. His interest must be in 
the total being. There is a par- 
ticular need to build up the 
whole idea that each individual 
is as unique as his fingerprints. 
Each carries in the uniqueness 
of his fingerprints the concrete 
visual evidence and the promise 
that he has a unique contribu- 
tion to make to life. It is in this 
connection that there is a para- 
mount need to help the grow- 
ing individual to participate and 
become totally involved in 
healthy conflict with his equals. 
This healthy conflict results nat- 
urally from the fact that there 
is a unique difference; that this 
unique difference is the source 
of healthy friction and healthy 
conflict, out of which comes emo- 
tion and warmth and real cre- 
ativity. 


There is constant confusion between 
equality and identity which results in con- 
flicts and misconceptions. That each indi- 
vidual is unique is unquestionable. The 
problem arises in helping the individual to 
accept this uniqueness, because with its 
acceptance, healthy conflict with others nat- 
urally results. Leaders themselves must have 
come to grips with their own inner strug- 
gles. Only in this way can they construct- 
ively participate in the conflicts of the 
community. Going out to meet life means 
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to face the contradictions, incongruities 
and inconsistencies of life. 

Healthy conflict, or friction, arises be- 
tween individuals who are active and free 
thinking. Unhealthy and explosive friction 
takes place between those who are com- 
pulsive and reactive. The rough and tum- 
ble everyday play of children represents 
healthy conflict and friction. Thousands of 
young boys between the ages of six and 13, 
during an informal interview, were asked 
“What’s the most fun with your brother?” 
The great majority answered, “Fighting 
with him on the bed.” All too often this 


healthy conflict and struggle in play in 
children is invested with malevolent mean- 
ing by the interfering and neurotic by- 
standers or parents. Competing to improve, 
rather than prove, is part of the healthy 
friction or conflict of life. 

It is in the great heterogeneity of the 
congested communities of American metro- 
politan life that we see the healthy and 
unhealthy conflicts and frictions. In the 
efforts of psychoanalysis to mobilize the 
constructive forces of man in community 
life, we must emphasize the need and value 
of healthy conflict and friction. 


THE WORLD 


FREDERICK A. WEIsS 


In deciding to speak about “The World” 
as my part in this Symposium, I was well 
aware that by some it might be considered 
presumptuous for a psychoanalyst to at- 
tempt discussion of a problem of such mag- 
nitude. It is true that social, economic and 
political forces which transcend the field of 
individual psychology are involved, but 
these are not abstract nor impersonal forces 
of nature. They are human forces and their 
actions reflect human motivations. Since 
psychoanalysis is concerned with human 
motivations, it is, therefore, not only the 
right but the duty of the analyst to study 
and evaluate these larger aspects. When a 
friend of mine recently said to me, “This 
whole world, filled with irrational anxie- 
ties and hostilities, belongs on the psycho- 
analytical couch,” he did not mean that 
the whole world should be analyzed. What 
he really meant was that to get real peace, 
we need more than political changes: we 
need changes in men themselves. “Wars 
start in the minds of men.” Psychoanalysis 
can help, therefore, in preventing war. 

Modern psychoanalysis no longer sees 
wars as the inevitable result of the work- 
ings of the death instinct, or of competitive 
aggression rooted in anal-erotic drives. We 
agree with Julian Huxley that “human na- 
ture contains no war instinct.” We believe 
that in human nature there are constructive 
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forces moving toward growth, self-realiza- 
tion and peaceful cooperation with others. 
History shows at least as many examples of 
constructive cooperation as of destructive 
aggression. Mankind could not have sur- 
vived unless, again and again, courageous 
cooperation against the threats of nature 
had prevailed. That this drive of the real 
self toward healthy growth and constructive 
cooperation is not always manifest does 
not disprove its existence. 
In 1814, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 


“Some men are born without the 
organs of sight, or of hearing, 
or without hands. Yet it would 
be wrong to say that man is 
born without these faculties, and 
sight, hearing, and hands may 
with truth enter into the gen- 
eral definition of man. The want 
or imperfection of the moral 
sense in some men, like the want 
or imperfection of the sense of 
sight and hearing in others, is 
no proof that it is a general 
characteristic of the species. . . 

I sincerely believe in the general 
existence of a moral instinct. I 
think it the brightest gem with 
which the human character is 
studded, and the want of it as 
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more degrading than the most 
hideous of the bodily deformi- 
ties.” 


Hostility, the drive toward self-glorifi- 
cation and vindictive aggressiveness de- 
velop not as expressions of the healthy 
real self but of that defense structure which 
is formed in reaction to early basic anxiety. 
To prevent or reduce hostility and aggres- 
sion means, therefore, to diminish this basic 
anxiety; and this not only within the 
family but within the community, the na- 
tion and the world. Any kind of racial, 
social and religious discrimination must 
contribute at least as much traumatically 
to the creation of basic anxiety and hos- 
tility as a tyrannical father or an over- 
protective mother. 

The problem of “War or Peace” today 
is only part of the bigger problem of human 
goals. Like the individual, nations are faced 
with the alternative of moving either to- 
ward genuine self-realization, which in- 
cludes constructive cooperation with other 
nations, or toward self-glorification, which 
must inevitably lead to vindictive aggres- 
sion and war. 

The self-realization of a nation can mean 
nothing less than the self-realization of all 
its members. As John Dewey expressed it: 
“Democracy has many meanings, but if 
it has a moral meaning, it is found in re- 
solving that the supreme test of all politi- 
cal institutions and industrial arrangements 
shall be the contribution they make to the 
all-around growth of every member of so- 
ciety.” Dr. Horney said much the same 
thing in analytical terms. “Only that politi- 
cal regime which gives as many individuals 
as possible the freedom to strive toward 
their self-realization is worth striving for.” 

This principle of self-realization is clearly 
implied in the basic human rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Lib- 
erty for a nation, as for an individual, has 
not only the negative meaning—freedom 
from tyranny—but just as the concept “no- 
blesse oblige” meant 150 years ago that 
there are obligations in nobility, so today, 
in the period of democracy, “liberte oblige” 
means there are obligations in liberty. They 
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are responsibility to ourselves and responsi- 
bility to others. Lack of this responsibility 
endangers liberty itself. The way to the 
totalitarian state is paved by citizens’ wishes 
to escape from the obligations of freedom 
even more than by the expansive power 
drive of the dictator. A spirit of self-efface- 
ment or resignation leads them to avoid 
this responsibility and often makes them 
look for vicarious satisfaction through par- 
ticipating in the self-glorification of a 
“leader.” 

Self-glorification prevents healthy growth 
in a nation as well as in an individual. It 
leads to the formation of a spurious, ideal- 
ized image of uniqueness and superiority, 
demanding rigid compliance under all con- 
ditions. Orwell describes this well in 7984. 
Spontaneity and creativity have to be sup- 
pressed, because they endanger the precari- 
ous, inner equilibrium. In terms of na- 
tional life, this is exemplified in the regi- 
mentation which the totalitarian state has 
to impose upon its citizens. The desperate 
attempt to maintain the self-glorified im- 
age, at all costs, leads to the accumulation 
of anxiety and self-doubt and to severe 
inner conflict. Solution of this conflict is 
sought by the means of externalization, ex- 
pansion and vindictive aggression. Scape- 
goats must be found inside as well as out- 
side the nation. Viewed from the fantastic 
height of the idealized image, members of 
a minority, or of another nationality, ap- 
pear small and without individuality; they 
become stereotyped scapegoats. Thus the 
Nazis, intoxicated by the image of the 
“master race” stigmatized and despised as 
“Un-German” not only minorities, but 
those Germans who did not subject them- 
selves completely to their tyranny. 

Self-glorification in a nation, as in an 
individual, is inevitably followed by a com- 
plete distortion of moral values. Only that 
is “good” which serves the process of self- 
glorification, even though it may be in- 
human and contradictory to the very es- 
sence of what might be called the genuine 
character of a people. Those whom the 
Nazis labelled “Un-German” saved what 
could be called the “real self” of the Ger- 
man people, as it has found expression in 
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figures like Goethe and Beethoven. Self- 
glorification entails alienation from the 
self, in nations as well as in individuals. 

Even in a democratic society, the de- 
structive drives toward self-glorification may 
coexist with, and endanger, the healthy, 
constructive forces striving for self-realiza- 
tion. One of the first danger signals is in- 
variably the rise of intolerance against 
members of minorities. The coexistence of 
different nationalities within a state need 
not lead to conflict, as is exemplified by the 
cooperation of the French, German and 
Italian citizens of Switzerland. 

The principle of creative self-realization 
applied to the nations of the world can lead 
to their peaceful cooperation, permitting 
the full variety of individual character. As 
Karen Horney formulates it, “self-realiza- 
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tion does not exclusively, or even primarily, 
aim at developing one’s special gifts. The 
center of the process is the evolution of 
one’s potentialities as a human being; hence 
it involves—in a central place—the devel- 
opment of one’s capacities for good human 
relations.” 

From a psychoanalytic viewpoint, the goal 
remains the same, whether we focus on the 
individual, the family, the community or 
the world. The goal is to help to increase 
the number of human beings whose real 
self is not so weakened by anxiety, hos- 
tility and neurotic pride that they need 
either the crutches of dependency or the 
dope of self-glorification; who are strong 
enough to want and to take on the re- 
sponsibility for themselves, their fellow- 
men and the one world we live in. 
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NEUROSIS AND HUMAN GROWTH: THE STRUG- 
GLE TOWARD SELF-REALIZATION. By Karen 
Horney, M.D. 391 pp. W. W. Norton & 


Co., $4.50. 

A FULLER AND DEEPER understanding of 

his own nature is properly a matter 
of vital concern to every human being. 
Second only in importance to this concern 
is the increasing interest being taken by 
many in the origin, development and char- 
acter of that total disturbance of person- 
ality to which the term neurosis is given. 
Neurosis and Human Growth is in my opin- 
ion the most important psychoanalytic con- 
tribution to our understanding of the na- 
ture of the human organism and of its 
neurotic development since the basic work 
of Sigmund Freud. 

Dr. Karen Horney, in her four previous 
major works,* has stated her conviction 
that the human being is not naturally de- 
structive. Particularly in Our Inner Con- 
flicts did she present her view that de- 
structiveness to self and others is a neurotic 
phenomenon, a result of anxiety, of neu- 
rotic conflicts and the defenses against 
anxiety and conflict. She contended that 
freed from their neurotic entanglements, 
human beings strive naturally to live con- 
structively with and for themselves and 
others. 

This optimistic and constructive view of 
human nature constitutes the central theme 
of Neurosis and Human Growth and is, I 
believe, its single most important contri- 
bution. The basic postulate of this view is 


*The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis, Self-Analysis, Our Inner 
Conflicts. 
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that there exists at the core of the human 
personality a dynamic principle—the real 
self—which strives ceaselessly to realize the 
human potentialities inherent in it. 
Self-realization is a dynamic process, an 
innate striving to fulfill the capacities and 
potentialities with which all human beings 
are born, as well as the individual poten- 
tialities which make each person unique. 
It includes the striving toward a fuller and 
deeper participation and involvement in 
one’s own spontaneous and genuine feel- 
ings. To the degree to which we move in 
this direction, we wish to establish good 
human relationships, relationships of our 
own choosing, in which we are capable of 
giving and receiving love, and of respect- 
ing and fighting for our own real interests 
and the interests of others. Self-realization 
would include the capacity to develop and 
hold autonomous convictions and _ beliefs 
and to be wholeheartedly devoted to them. 
A realistic awareness of limitations and 
possibilities, of factual assets and achieve- 
ments would constitute the basis for an 
inner feeling of strength and self-confidence 
and a stimulus toward self-improvement 
and self-development. To move in the di- 
rection of self-realization means to move 
in the direction of morality since the con- 
cern with moral values is a part of man’s 
nature. Similarly, the fulfillment of his 
nature would inevitably include the ca- 
pacity to plan, to exercise choice and de- 
cision, to have purposes, to conceive and 
strive toward individual goals. Being hu- 
man he is by nature a part of the social 
unit and his interests are fundamentally in 
harmony with it. His concern is with its 
growth and improvement as a natural con- 
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dition for his own self-fulfillment. 

Dr. Horney’s view of the human being is 
a holistic one in which the human being 
is viewed as a totality whose relationship 
to others and to himself are viewed as 
different aspects of the same living process. 
In this totality, to the degree to which the 
individual is healthy, there is natural unity 
in which no body-mind, individual-society, 
constructive-destructive dichotomies exist. 
Harmoniously integrated, the physical, the 
intellectual, the emotional aspects of his 
unitary being strive toward a fuller, more 
creative living in relation to others and 
to himself. 


REAL SELF SOURCE OF GROWTH 


The real self, “the palpitating inner life” 
of the individual, is the source of this 
growth process, of “the struggle toward self- 
realization.” Self-realization is not a final- 
istic concept, nor is its goal a static one. 
It is a dynamic process, an unfolding, a 
moving and developing which does not and 
cannot take place in a vacuum, but re- 
quires a soil in which factors conducive to 
such growth are present. In the beginning 
of a human being’s development, he re- 
quires a human environment which will 
provide him with affection, healthy sup- 
port and guidance, respect for his indi- 
vidual rights, and interest in him as a per- 
son. In such an environment he is able and 
free to develop along the lines of his basic 
human striving toward self-realization. 

When, instead, his human environment 
approaches him, overtly or covertly, with 
hostility or indifference, with disinterest, 
disrespect, or exploitativeness, it becomes 
necessary for the child to direct his energy 
toward coping with this menacing world. 
Instead of growth, his dominant concern 
becomes a search for safety. The threatened 
child, feeling basically anxious and _ inse- 
cure, develops compulsive defenses in order 
to cope with others. These defenses ulti- 
mately come to constitute neurotic orienta- 
tions toward others, away from others, and 
against others. Inevitably, as he turns from 
one defense to another, he becomes in- 
volved in conflict between these opposing 
and irreconcilable attitudes. These basic 
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conflicts in his relations with others threaten 
his psychic unity and he is driven to adopt 
measures to escape from them. The search 
for unity is now added to the search for 
safety as a compelling motivation in the 
individual’s life. 

The neurotic development to this point 
may be visualized as essentially defensive 
in character. This stage of defensive de- 
velopment corresponds in general to the 
chronological period of childhood. It is 
one in which the individual is primarily 
concerned with finding ways to cope with 
others, to relieve his anxiety and to escape 
from his conflicting orientations toward 
others. As the human being develops he 
feels increasingly some of the major conse- 
quences of his neurotic development. As a 
result of the neurotic interference with 
the natural process of self-realization, he 
has been unable to develop a sense of his 
own identity. Each step in the neurotic 
development has moved him further and 
further from his real self—from the poten- 
tial source of identity, meaning, strength, 
autonomy and health unity. If he is to 
continue to exist, he requires a solution 
which will not only help him escape from 
his inner conflicts, but also give him some 
basis for existence, some sense of meaning 
and purpose in life, some feeling of iden- 
tity and value. In a competitive society 
such as ours, he requires also some means 
for coping with his feelings of inadequacy 
in relations to others, some means for 
feeling superior, some substitute for the self 
confidence which he lacks. 

What is required in other words is a 
more comprehensive, in a certain sense a 
more positive and creative, solution than 
any the individual has previously adopted. 


CAPACITY FOR IMAGINATION 


It is at this point that there comes to his 
service a uniquely human capacity which 
promises to fulfill all of these needs—the 
capacity for imagination. In imagination 
he creates an identity which will fit all of 
his needs, relieve his inner distress, an 
identity of absolute flawlessness, a shining 
image of unlimited omnipotence and om- 
niscience, glorious in all its aspects. In part 
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fictional, in part an enormous exaggeration 
of existing assets, in part a glorification of 
neurotic defects, this image appears before 
his eyes as the magical solution to all his 
problems. 

With the appearance of this idealized 
image, the neurotic individual has em- 
barked on the most crucial search of all— 
the search for glory. Gradually, the process 
of self-idealization leads the individual to 
attempt to identify himself with his ideal- 
ized image. The solution of self-idealization 
is an inner process which requires expres- 
sion and fulfillment in actual living. It is 
not enough for the individual to imagine 
that he is his idealized self. He must prove 
it to himself in action, or at least provide 
some external semblance of it, and it must 
be affirmed by others, before he can believe 
in it. As a result he now turns his energy 
toward self-actualization, the term which 
Horney uses to describe all the measures 
the individual adopts in his attempt to 
make his idealized self appear to be an ex- 
isting fact. 

Together these twin drives—the drives 
toward self-idealization and _ self-actualiza- 
tion—constitute the basic elements in the 
search for glory which has now become the 
dominant, and sometimes the all-absorb- 
ing, pursuit of the individual’s life. This 
step, actually the most drastic an individual 
can take, might be expected to be heralded 
by some convulsive and shattering signal. 
Instead it occurs quietly and imperceptibly. 
The individual is quite unconscious of the 
fact that his life has taken this crucial turn, 
that he has now abandoned his real self 
and turned his face toward an illusion. 
Nor is this surprising. In his attempts to 
cope with his basic anxiety, his center of 
gravity has shifted from himself to others. 
In a sense he has become accustomed to 
the abandonment of his real self and it is 
for this reason that the inner shift of his 
center of gravity from his real to his ideal- 
ized self can take place so quietly. What 
further facilitates this move is the pres- 
ence in our culture of many factors which 
make being a real person something strange 
and even something undesirable. 


Self-actualization may focus on_ the 
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achievement of power, prestige, wealth, 
fame, or excelling in one way or another. 
It may focus on the achievement of a vin- 
dictive triumph over others. It will inevi- 
tably come to include efforts to compel the 
outer world to treat the individual as if he 
were factually his idealized self. He makes 
the irrational, but highly rationalized, claim 
that others fulfill automatically and totally 
all of his many needs. If he needs to feel 
omnipotent, the universe itself must shape 
itself to his purposes. Time and space must 
contract or expand as it suits his needs. 
Laws, circumstance, the facts of past and 
present, of process and development, of 
structure and function, all must shift and 
change instantly, as the individual requires. 
The assertion and fulfillment of these 
claims is an invariable and important ele- 
ment in the process of self-actualization. 


EFFORTS ‘TOWARD PERFECTION 


Most crucial of all for the individual’s 
further development is his attempt to 
actualize his idealized self by molding him- 
self into a state of perfection. He holds up 
for himself a set of commandments, inner 
dictates, or shoulds, and demands of him- 
self immediate and complete fulfillment. 
The particular dictates which are found 
in the individual depend on the structure 
of his idealized self. He may demand of 
himself absolute omniscience and omnipo- 
tence, the ultimate in saintliness and under- 
standing, perfect serenity, invulnerability 
and invincibility, etc. In every case the de- 
mand is for the absolute, the ultimate, the 
God-like, the total, the perfect, the best, the 
greatest. Nothing short of this perfection 
will do. The success of the entire search 
for glory depends on the fulfillment of these 
shoulds, and the result is the establishment 
of a harsh and tyrannical inner dictator- 
ship which has far reaching consequences 
for the individual’s life. 

The general outlines of the search for 
glory are now clear. Involved in it are self- 
idealization through imagination and at- 
tempts to actualize the idealized self by the 
achievement of superiority over others, by 
compelling life to fulfill irrational claims 
and, above all, strenuous and unceasing ef- 
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forts to transform oneself into a super- 
human, God-like being. To the degree to 
which the individual succeeds in these 
strivings, he achieves the reward of the 
subjective feeling of pride. It is this feel- 
ing of pride, the neurotic’s substitute for 
the self-confidence he lacks, that he comes 
to treasure above all else. Based as it is on 
myth, its value to a neurotic is matched 
by its extreme vulnerability. Should others, 
or should life, fail to fulfill his irrational 
claims, should he himself fail to fulfill 
his shoulds, the result is a crushing blow 
to this false pride. He must now dedicate 
his energies to protecting and reinstating 
this precious affect when it is hurt. 

The search for glory has crucial conse- 
quences for the individual’s further de- 
velopment. As is the case with all neurotic 
solutions, it introduces new problems which 
require further attempts at solution. The 
most important consequence of the search 
for glory is alienation from the self. Each 
step in the neurotic development leads the 
individual further and further from his 
real self, but the search for glory repre- 
sents the most active and purposeful aban- 
donment of all that is real in the individual. 
The real self has become a stranger and, 
what is worse, a part of the despised reality 
which must be shunned and destroyed at all 
costs if the aims of the search are to be 
achieved. 

This movement away from the self must 
inevitably be accompanied by a hostile, 
vindictive turning against the self. The 
shoulds present to the individual a de- 
mand for perfection which no human be- 
ing could possibly achieve. However strenu- 
ously he may be dedicated to the labor of 
molding himself into a god, his efforts are 
doomed to failure. He cannot erase his hu- 
man limitations, nor his individual—and 
neurotic—shortcomings. It is this reality 
which above all else stands in the way of 
his attempt to believe his own mythology. 
Inevitably he comes to hate and despise 
this reality, to turn destructively against 
it in an effort to eliminate it. Remorse- 
lessly he determines to undermine, to be- 
little, to frustrate and ultimately to crush 
his despised self. What results is an inner 
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state of terror in which the individual is 
truly “at war with himself.” 

The development which began with the 
creation of an idealized image has now 
reached an advanced point at which one 
can begin to speak of a pride system in 
which two entirely opposed drives are the 
dominant forces—the drive toward self-ag- 
grandizement and the drive toward self- 
extinction. These opposing drives now 
threaten the individual with involvement 
in an intra-psychic conflict of major pro- 
portions. It becomes vitally necessary for 
him to relieve the enormous tension gen- 
erated by this inner rift in his structure 
and, above all, to escape from the conflict 
itself. His attempt at solution may be in 
the direction of self-effacement. Here he 
accepts the despised status and attempts to 
turn his back utterly on all that is ex- 
pansive and prideful in himself. Or, he 
may attempt to solve this conflict by mov- 
ing in the direction of expansiveness, at- 
tempting to identify himself completely 
with his idealized self while utterly reject- 
ing the despised self. Finally, the individual 
may attempt a solution by abandoning 
both drives and resigning from active liv- 
ing. These three solutions—self-effacement, 
expansiveness, and neurotic resignation— 
constitute the focal point around which his 
neurotic structure revolves, the main deter- 
minants of much of his behavior, his feel- 
ings, his aims and goals, his values, his ta- 
boos and inhibitions, his fears and his 
anxieties. 


PRIDE SYSTEM vs. REAL SELF 


The second intra-psychic conflict which 
grows out of the solution of self-idealiza- 
tion is potentially the most crueial of all 
since it involves both the constructive and 
destructive forces in the personality struc- 
ture. It is the central inner conflict between 
the pride system and the real self. To the 
extent that the real self has remained an 
alive force in the personality, this conflict 
will assume greater and greater significance 
for the individual. Most frequently it is a 
conflict which appears during analytic 
therapy when the real self has been liber- 
ated and strengthened sufficiently to oppose 
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its strivings against the compulsions of the 
undermined pride system. Until such time, 
the individual avoids this conflict by at- 
tempting to eliminate from awareness any 
aspects of his real self; in other words, by 
actively alienating himself from the core 
of his own humanness. 

This brief outline of Neurosis and Hu- 
man Growth only touches on the wealth of 
theoretical and clinical material it con- 
tains, but makes possible a meaningful 
evaluation of its major contributions. 

The single most important of these con- 
tributions is the concept of the real self and 
of the process of healthy self-realization, to 
which reference has already been made. 
These concepts are the center of a holistic, 
dynamic theory of human motivation. They 
give us a basis for understanding healthy 
development, without which basis we can 
neither understand the psychodynamics of 
the neurotic process nor formulate clearly 
the goals of psychoanalytic therapy. 

In Neurosis and Human Growth there is 
presented a theory of neurosis more com- 
prehensive and valid than any we have 
seen heretofore. Although the focus of the 
book is chiefly on the individual’s relation- 
ship to himself, Dr. Horney makes clear the 
organic connection between this intra- 
psychic relationship and the relationship 
of the individual to others. Not only does 
a disturbance in one area contribute to dis- 
turbances in the other area, but, in a deeper 
sense, disturbances in relation to others 
and to oneself are seen as inseparable ex- 
pressions of one underlying process. This 
important theoretical and practical point 
was implicitly made by Dr. Horney in her 
previous works. It is explicitly stated and 
elaborated in her present work. Neurosis, 
then, as well as health, must be seen from 
a holistic point of view. 


ALIENATION FROM SELF 


Among the contributions to our under- 
standing of the neurotic process, I consider 
the deeper insight into the nature and sig- 
nificance of self-estrangement to be most 
important. 

The phenomenon of alienation includes 
the individual’s movement away from him- 
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self and the progressive weakening of the 
functions of the real self. It is this process 
of alienation that is responsible for the ego- 
weakness described by Freud. It is now 
clear that the self, far from being the nat- 
urally weak and ineffectual “ego” of Freud’s 
description, is the vital center of the human 
being which becomes weak only in conse- 
quence of the neurotic development. What 
is important here is the fundamental dif- 
ference in basic philosophy arising out of 
these two views of the self. If we accept 
Dr. Horney’s view—and those working with 
her concepts have ample evidence to sup- 
port it—we see human beings possessed 
of potentialities for healthy and creative 
living far beyond the limits set by the pessi- 
mistic, essentially belittling, “ego” view. 
We are able to see that weakness of the 
self has causes and that these causes can 
be determined and removed. 

Alienation from, and a weakening of the 
real self help us understand the neurotic 
individual’s enormous sensitivity to anxiety 
and conflict, his inability to direct his life, 
to take responsibility for himself, to work 
in his own real interest, to experience and 
express his own real feelings with depth 
and spontaneity. 

A recognition of the importance of the 
concept of alienation also provides a deeper 
understanding of self-perpetuating 
dynamism in neurosis. Unable to accept 
the biologically false, static concept of the 
repetition compulsion advanced by geneti- 
cally oriented analytic theories, modern 
psychoanalysis strives to answer the ques- 
tion, what is it that perpetuates a neurosis? 
We are able to state that each step in the 
neurotic development inevitably leads to 
further neurotic development. Basic anxiety 
leads to the adoption of defensive meas- 
ures. These produce basic conflicts which 
necessitate further deiensive solutions. The 
most comprehensive of these defenses is the 
solution of self-idealization which, in turn, 
produces intra-psychic conflict requiring 
further solution. What is crucial here, how- 
ever, is that none of these steps could be 
taken if the individual were not already to 
some degree alienated from himself. For 
instance, no human being can turn de- 
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structively against himself unless that self 
is not already to some extent felt to be a 
stranger. Similarly, no human being could 
blot out so completely whole aspects of 
his personality, live so completely through 
fragments of himself, or even tolerate such 
fragmentation, unless he were already alien- 
ated from himself. We see, then, that each 
step in the neurotic development increases 
the individual’s estrangement from his real 
self and that this estrangement necessi- 
tates and makes possible new steps which 
lead the individual still further from him- 
self. 

Dr. Horney’s new work adds to our 
knowledge concerning the perpetuation of 
neurosis in yet another important way. We 
know that the neurotic development be- 
gins as the result of impaired inter-personal 
relationships early in childhood, in conse- 
quence of which the child develops a feel- 
ing of basic insecurity and anxiety. Neu- 
rosis and Human Growth describes a shift 
in the neurotic development from the inter- 
personal to the intra-psychic. An important 
consequence of this intra-psychic develop- 
ment, chiefly the development of the pride 
system, is a disturbance in the individual’s 
relationship to other human beings. With 
individual variations, pride increases the 
individual’s feeling of helplessness and de- 
pendency on others. It introduces powerful 
new sources of hostility toward others, and 
inevitably makes him see others as hostile, 
or potentially hostile, threats. In one way 
or another it isolates him not only from 
what is human in himself, but also from 
other human beings. Self contempt, extern- 
alized to others, opens up a whole new area 
of difficulties in inter-personal relation- 
ships. In this way, basic anxiety is con- 
stantly being fed and reinforced, and the 
need for neurotic defenses perpetuated and 
increased. 

Dr. Horney’s concept of the pride system 
is a major contribution to our understand- 
ing of the driving forces in neurosis. In her 
previous books, she had described some of 
the elements in the search for glory and 
recognized their importance. In Neurosis 
and Human Growth, these compulsive 
drives are now seen to constitute a unity, 
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a comprehensive attempt to achieve a glori- 
ous identity which promises fulfillment for 
the person’s life. His compulsive ambition, 
his drives toward excelling, toward power, 
toward triumph, toward perfection—all are 
component parts of this over-all search for 
glory. His search for vindictive triumph 
and his compulsion to destroy himself are 
also essential elements in this search. We 
can now see—as Adler did not—self-glori- 
fication as a neurotic solution. Similarly, 
we can now see seli-destructiveness—as 
Freud did not—as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the failure to fulfill “shoulds,” 
and as an active, unconsciously purposeful 
attempt to achieve glory by eliminating 
the despised self. Instead of the dubious 
and mystical Jungian concept of arche- 
types, we now have a source of valid in- 
sight into the figures which appear in men’s 
dreams and fantasies and which represent 
symbolic expressions of different aspects of 
the pride system and the real self. 

Just as our knowledge of the driving 
forces in neurosis is broadened and deep- 
ened by this new work, so does it give us 
new insight into the conflicts which threaten 
the neurotic individual’s unity. To the 
inter-personal conflicts described in Our 
Inner Conflicts must now be added the two 
major conflicts in the individual’s relation- 
ship to himself. I believe the concept of the 
central inner conflict to be of particular 
interest and importance. While it has a 
resemblance to the metaphysical concept 
of the conflict between “good” and “evil,” 
I believe that a much more accurate anal- 
ogy would be with the conflict in the physi- 
cal sphere between the infectious organism 
which enters the body and the body’s cu- 
rative forces which attempt to destroy it. 

This new insight into the nature of neu- 
rosis permits us to differentiate more clearly 
between healthy and neurotic strivings. We 
are able to differentiate healthy from neu- 
rotic ambition; healthy self-criticism from 
neurotic self-disparagement; healthy con- 
cern with self-improvement from neurotic 
self-lashing toward perfection. We are able 
to differentiate the healthy conscience and 
healthy morality from the neurotic con- 
science and pseudo-morality. We are able 
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to differentiate genuine self-love from nar- 
cissism, genuine love toward others from 
morbid dependency, healthy self-interest 
from selfishness. In each case, the basic cri- 
terion is the source of the striving. Does 
it emanate from the real self? Is it an ex- 
pression of the human being’s basic striving 
to fulfill his humanness? Or is it a part of 
the neurotic’s worship of the false god he 
created out of inner distress and which 
now crushes him under its awful tyranny? 
By differentiating healthy from neurotic 
strivings, Dr. Horney is, once again, im- 
plicitly stating her belief in the funda- 
mental constructiveness of human beings. 
She is saying that it is possible for human 
beings to be other than the neurotic human 
beings here described. While it may be 
stated that this is self-evident, it is pertinent 
to point out that there are many schools of 
thought, both inside and outside psycho- 
analysis, which hold that there is no love 
but possessive and selfish love, no self- 
interest but selfishness, no self-improvement 
but perfectionism, no conscience but the 
harsh and rigid neurotic conscience; in ef- 
fect, no striving but that which Dr. Horney 
has clearly described as aspects of the neu- 
rotic search for glory. This clearer under- 
standing of the neurotic drives and of the 
nature of healthy strivings emphasizes the 
qualitative, rather than the quantitative, 
difference between them. 


NEUROSIS AND SUFFERING 


Another major contribution which Dr. 
Horney has made in her present work is 
her insight into the role of self-idealization 
in producing human suffering. Consciously 
or unconsciously, the neurotic individual 
invariably pays a great price in suffering 
for his neurotic entanglements. In Our In- 
ner Conflicts emphasis was placed on the 
suffering resulting from conflicts in the 
individual’s relationship to others. In Neu- 
rosis and Human Growth, we see the enor- 
mous suffering resulting from the neurotic’s 
search for glory. He suffers under the 
terrible strain of attempts to mold him- 
self into his image of perfection in the 
ever-present fear that he will fail to do so. 
When he does fail, as inevitably he must, 


he suffers under the whip lash of self-hate 
and self-contempt. When his claims are 
not fulfilled by others he suffers the deep 
and bitter anguish of frustration and envy. 
His vulnerable pride exposes him to in- 
evitable hurt both by others and by himself. 
His intra-psychic conflicts produce a some- 
times unbearable state of tension, anxiety, 
and panic. Each of the major solutions 
to intra-psychic conflicts introduce special 
sources of deprivation, abuse, inhibition 
and frustration, all added to his suffering. 

To all of this real suffering must be 
added the neurotic need to suffer which is 
particularly strong in self-effacing indi- 
viduals and chiefly a consequence of the 
pride system development. Neurotic pride 
is the single most important source of suf- 
fering in neurosis. Underlying this suffer- 
ing is the quiet but deep and bitter despair 
which the individual feels, albeit uncon- 
sciously, at the inner knowledge that he has 
abandoned his real self, that all of his 
frantic efforts are dedicated to the strength- 
ening and worship of a god who is not only 
a false god but is actually the individual’s 
bitterest enemy. That this inner knowledge 
is present can be demonstrated by numer- 
ous examples of dreams in which the indi- 
vidual expresses this despair at his self- 
estrangement and self-extinction long be- 
fore he has any conscious awareness of it. 

Dr. Horney’s new work on the pride 
system also helps us understand a great 
deal more about how the neurotic indi- 
vidual makes others suffer. The specific 
ways in which he does this vary from per- 
son to person, but in all cases they stem 
from the neurotic’s need to use others as 
steps on the ladder to glory. His com- 
pulsive ambition, his needs to excel and 
triumph make him ruthlessly competitive 
and exploitative. His egocentric claims 
permit no consideration for the feelings 
and needs of other persons. His perfection- 
ism, externalized to others, make him a 
ruthless taskmaster to those about him. 
Similarly, the externalization of his self- 
hate and his self-destructiveness produces 
enormous hostility toward other human be- 
ings and toward life itself. 

The vindictive reaction to hurt pride is 
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another source of the neurotic’s need to 
inflict pain on others. The self-effacing 
type’s parasitism and abused feelings, the 
arrogant-vindictive type’s brutality, the 
resigned type’s coldness—all these in dif- 
ferent ways inflict suffering on others, as 
well as on the individual himself. These are 
not expressions of an innate aggressive in- 
stinct, just as self-destructiveness is not an 
expression of an innate death instinct. Both 
are consequences of the neurotic develop- 
ment, and particularly of that aspect of the 
neurotic structure which Dr. Horney has 
called the pride system. More than any 
other single factor in neurosis, false pride, 
the enemy of all spontaneous feelings, inter- 
feres with the natural striving to love others 
and oneself, to accept others as they are, to 
respect their individual needs and interests. 
It is neurotic pride which makes it not only 
difficult but undesirable for the human be- 
ing to relate himself to others in terms of 
his basic human striving toward self-reali- 
zation. 

Of particular interest to analytically 
oriented psychiatrists and workers in re- 
lated fields is the beginning, in Neurosis 
and Human Growth, of a psychiatric typol- 
ogy based on dynamic principles. The 
formulation of the three major solutions to 
intra-psychic conflict—self-effacement, ex- 
pansiveness, and neurotic resignation, each 
with its sub-types—is the beginning of such 
a typology. In the same context, this new 
work on the pride system provides us with 
new tools for understanding the classical 
psychiatric entities. The crucial significance 
of alienation in schizophrenia, the impor- 
tance of self-glorification in manic states 
and of self-contempt in depressed states, 
the rebellion against hypermoral “‘shoulds” 
in psychopathy, are examples of this. 

Dr. Horney’s exposition of the dominant 
role of the search for glory in the neuroses 
of our time and our culture provides im- 
portant clues to an understanding of the 
political phenomenon of totalitarianism. 
The compulsive drives toward mastery, 
power and vindictive triumph are essen- 
tial elements of dictators’ motivations. Just 
as the neurotic attempts to relieve his inner 
distress by erecting a god to whom he then 
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submits, so do whole peoples, under condi- 
tions of national distress, turn to the Hero, - 
the Leader, to whom they sacrifice their 
freedom, will, dignity and rights as human 
beings in return for the promise of glory. 
The problem is, of course, far more com- 
plex than this. Historical, economic, and 
sociological factors are essential, but I be- 
lieve that the individual psychological ele- 
ment is of at least equal importance, and 
it is this element on which Dr. Horney’s 
new work sheds a brighter light. The new 
insight into the process of self-realization 
provides us with a valid criterion for social 
criticism and social striving. A society would 
be constructive to the degree that it pro- 
vided a soil for the self-realization of its 
individual members. A society would be 
destructive to the degree that it ignored, 
impeded or actively rejected the impor- 
tance of the individual and his basic hu- 
man striving to fulfill himself. It is my 
contention that according to this criterion, 
the democratic social and political struc- 
ture provides the best soil for individual 
self-realization and that a part of this striv- 
ing in healthy individuals would be di- 
rected toward removing those growth-in- 
hibiting factors which do exist in our 
society. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THERAPY 


Finally, Neurosis and Human Growth 
constiutes a major contribution to the field 
of psychoanalytic therapy. We know now 
that the pathology of the individual’s rela- 
tionship to himself is as crucial as the 
pathology of his relationships to others; 
that, indeed, they are inseparable from 
each other. We know that the central dis- 
turbance in neurosis is alienation from the 
self and that the single factor which is 
chiefly responsible for it is the solution of 
self-glorification and the whole develop- 
ment which follows from it. A deeper un- 
derstanding of neurotic pride—its genesis, 
its functions, its consequences and the intra- 
psychic conflicts which it brings into being 
—leads us to recognize that it is an area on 
which analytic therapy must focus. It is 
this entire system which must be under- 
mined in the course of therapy. 
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At the same time, this new knowledge 
helps us to understand a great deal more 
about the difficulties of analytic therapy. 
It is the pride system itself which is the 
greatest source of this difficulty, producing 
as it does the most serious obstacles to the 
individual’s efforts to become more aware 
of himself and to change. As these new 
insights help us to become more aware of 
the amount, the nature and the difficulties 
of analytic work, they also help us to be- 
come more aware of the powerful ally we 
have in therapy. This ally is the real self, 
the alive force within the human being 
which yearns for liberation and the oppor- 
tunity to resume its growth. Therapy, then, 
as it attempts to undermine the forces of 
the pride system, attempts also to help the 
individual find his real self, to become 
aware of the human being he actually is, 
and of the truly wonderful potentialities 
he has for freedom and development as a 
real person. 

Dr. Horney’s theory, as it has been car- 
ried forward in Neurosis and Human 
Growth, is a living and optimistic one. As 
it sheds light on aspects of the psychic life 
which were previously darkened, it opens 
up new avenues of thought and inquiry. 
We know now that it is possible for human 
beings to change and to become more truly 
human. We know that they are not by na- 
ture destructive and anxiety ridden. We 
know that they are capable of outgrowing 
neurosis and that this involves far more 
than adjustment, relief of symptoms, or the 
achievement of more satisfactory repres- 
sions. We know that human beings are not 
by nature the mute and songless creatures 
which neurosis makes of us. We know now 
that the enemy each of us faces is not an 
innate part of our nature, not something 
we are doomed to suffer under throughout 
our lives. It is an enemy which we create 
out of inner necessity and can be given up 
to the degree that these inner necessities 
no longer exist. Human beings need no 
more be slaves to inner dictatorship than 
they need to be slaves to outer dictator- 
ship. They can be truly free to live their 
lives with dignity, with self-respect, with 
hope, with joy, with love, for themselves 
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and for others. This is essentially the con- 
tribution which Dr. Horney makes in her 
new book.—IsiporE Portnoy, M.D. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION. By Erich 
Fromm, Ph.D. 119 pp. Yale University 
Press. $2.50. 


¢ THIs BOOK Erich Fromm continues the 
logical sequence of the ideas he has al- 
ready expressed in his two previous books, 
Escape from Freedom and Man for Him- 
self. The book is based on a series of lec- 
tures given at Yale University under the 
auspices of the Terry Foundation. This 
was a fund established to encourage lec- 
tures on religion studied from the view- 
point of science and philosophy. It is of 
some historical interest that C. G. Jung’s 
Psychology and Religion was also published 
in 1938 through the Terry Foundation 
lectures. 

Fromm starts by defining the problem. 
Man has came very far from the days when 
he was a weak, helpless, ignorant pawn at 
the mercy of a frequently unpredictable 
Nature. Our scientific discoveries and tech- 
nical achievements have brought us to the 
point where we can produce more than 
enough for our needs and where we can 
control our environment to an amazing ex- 
tent. However, Fromm asks, have we come 
closer to the realization of the perfection 
of man, that which has to do with loving 
his neighbor, doing justice and speaking 
truth? 

The answer is obvious. Instead of broth- 
erliness, happiness and contentment, there 
is spiritual chaos in which contact with 
inner reality is lost. This problem has been 
expressed by Horney in terms of alienation 
from the real self. Fromm shows the tre- 
mendous confusion and inconsistency in 
the values held by individuals in our cul- 
ture. He sees a wide gap between the ideals 
professed by our culture, the principles 
taught in the churches and the actual prac- 
tices of every day living. Humans look for 
meaning in life, and cannot find it in the 
contradictions, dishonesties and cynical 
resignation so much in evidence. It must be 
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associated with truth, justice, love and the 
capacity for sincere devotion. 

People are tormented by uneasiness, 
anxiety and confusion. Some turn to tra- 
ditional religion to escape intolerable 
doubt. The author protests that at present 
priests and ministers are the only profes- 
sional groups concerned with the soul 
and notes that this was not always so. Phi- 
losophers and psychologists were also at one 
time concerned with it. He criticizes psy- 
chology for becoming a science lacking its 
main subject matter, the soul. For him, the 
soul has to do with love, reason, conscience, 
values. He shows how Freud found he had 
to study the soul of man. He demonstrates 
that psychoanalysis makes possible the most 
minute and intimate study of the soul. The 
analyst is thus a physician of the soul. The 
question is posed: what is the relationship 
between priests and psychoanalysts? 

Fromm describes both Freud’s and Jung’s 
position in regard to religion. Freud dealt 
with this problem in The Future of an 
Illusion, stating that religion had its origin 
in man’s helplessness in confronting the 
forces of nature outside, and the instinctive 
forces within, himself, What Freud calls the 
illusion is the process whereby man, sur- 
rounded by dangers and feeling insecure, 
relies on a being of superior strength and 
wisdom to protect him. This is a repetition 
of the childhood neurosis where the child 
seeks security by relying on, admiring and 
yet fearing his father. Freud says man must 
free himself from authority that threatens 
and protects. He declares that the feeling 
of powerlessness is not religious feeling. 
On the other hand, Jung says religion is 
an experience of being seized by a power 
outside one’s self—that is, surrender to a 
higher power. 

Fromm discusses different types of. reli- 
gious experience. He points out that there 
have been religions without God, such as 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. He 
defines religion as any system of thought and 
action, shared by a group, which gives the 
individual a frame of orientation and an 
object of devotion, and feels that in every 
culture man has had a need for this. Freud 
interpreted religion as a childhood neurosis 
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of man, but felt that neurosis may also be 
considered a regression to primitive forms 
of religion. Fromm states that in our cul- 
ture monotheistic religion and the ethical 
philosophies are a thin veneer covering the 
more primitive, essentially idolatrous reli- 
gions of modern man, such as worship of 
power, success, prestige, “the authority of 
the market,” and also a modern version of 
ancestor worship. He points out that tra- 
ditional religion also usually compromised 
with and has been influenced by secular 
power, with the result that the churches 
have not always been the representatives of 
the spirit of the Ten Commandments or 
of the Golden Rule. 

The author divides religion into two 
categories: authoritarian and humanistic. 
Essentially, authoritarian religion is sur- 
render to a power transcending man. Man 
gains grace, protection and salvation by 
complete surrender to a higher authority. 
Man must despise everything within him- 
self and feel the humility of a mind over- 
whelmed by its own poverty. 

In humanistic religion man must develop 
his own strength and his own powers. The 
goal is self-realization, an awareness of 
truth, love, and a relatedness to the world, 
to people and to nature. Some illustrations 
of humanistic religions are early Buddhism, 
Taoism, and the teachings of Isaiah, Jesus, 
Socrates and Spinoza. For the author, man’s 
great defect and source of unhappiness is 
his alienation from himself. Here, Erich 
Fromm takes a view similar to that of 
Horney concerning the problems of man. 
The psychoanalyst wants to understand the 
human reality behind the thought systems 
of religion. The human reality underlying 
the teachings of Buddha, Isaiah, Christ, 
Socrates or Spinoza is determined by a 
striving for love, truth and justice. 

Calvin’s theology differed from this, 
teaching predestination, the doctrine that 
God has already decided before a man is 
born whether he is to be saved or sentenced 
to eternal damnation. The human reality 
behind Calvin’s theological system and that 
of authoritarian systems is submission to 
power, with no real concept of love or re- 
spect for the individual. 
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Fromm argues that mere adjustment to 
environment cannot be the aim of psycho- 
analysis. Analysis must concern itself with 
cure of the soul. In humanistic religions 
and in psychoanalysis, man’s ability to 
search for truth is a measure of his move- 
ment toward freedom and independence. 
According to Fromm, analytic therapy is 
essentially an attempt to help the patient 
gain or regain his capacity for love. The 
concepts of sin and guilt reflect the differ- 
ences between humanistic and authoritarian 
religions. In the authoritarian atmosphere, 
the reaction to sin is guilt, fear, feeling 
powerless and throwing oneself completely 
on the mercy of the authority, hoping to 
be forgiven. Under a humanistic regime, 
whether internal or external, man’s tend- 
ency to err is looked upon with under- 
standing and love. Thus, instead of feeling 
self-hate, one inspired to change and 
do better. Fromm: mentions the soul-search- 
ing that must go on in any psychoanalytic 
experience. He mentions as elements in re- 
ligious experience the concern with the 
meaning of life and with the self-realiza- 
tion of man, the feeling of relatedness to 
other men, to life and to the universe. 
These resemble the goals of psychoanalytic 
therapy which Horney has presented. 
Fromm asks whether psychoanalysis is a 
threat to religion, then gives his own an- 
swer to this question: 

“The greatest threat to religion consists 
of the false and distorted values man has 
adopted. Psychoanalysis would be a threat 
only to the authoritarian, idolatrous aspects 
of religion.” 

This is a book for those who are con- 
cerned with a most important aspect of 
psychoanalysis—the spiritual. Fromm’s de- 
scriptions of humanistic religion resemble 
the spiritual and moral growth which goes 
on in every successful analysis. It is very 
closely identified with Horney’s concepts of 
growth and self-realization. Although these 
words appear in Fromm’s book, they are 
not defined and correlated with a unified 
system of human motivation. Because of 
this, one is left with the impression that 
Fromm’s handling of psychoanalysis is too 
general and not clearly specific. His descrip- 
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tions of humanistic values are excellent. 
The theme is developed in a logical, co- 
herent manner, and the book, in general, 
represents a valuable contribution to a 
better understanding of the relationships 
between psychoanalysis and religion. 
—BENJAMIN J. Becker, M.D. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTENSIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
By Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, M.D. 245 
pp. Chicago University Press. $3.75. 

D* FROMM-REICHMANN states: “The goal 

of intensive psychotherapy is under- 
stood to be: alleviation of patients’ emo- 
tional difficulties in living and elimination 
of the symptomatology, this goal to be 
reached by gaining insight into and under- 
standing of the unconscious roots of pa- 
tients’ problems, the genetics and dynamics, 
on the part of both patient and psychiatrist, 
whereby such understanding and insight 
may frequently promote changes in the 
dynamic structure of the patients’ person- 
ality.” 

To all of this we would agree with one 
general addition which we feel necessary 
for the sake of completeness. Nowhere in 
her goal appears the question of the con- 
structive. It is more or less implied as some- 
thing of central importance but nowhere is 
it given explicit expression as the one essen- 
tial for overcoming the neurotic process. 
The reclaiming of the self could not occur 
without the growth of various forces which 
went astray at an early period in life and 
are continuing to go astray in the present. 
This is a truly dynamic concept. 

Dr. Fromm-Reichmann writes of curative 
insights obtained after the “patterning in- 
fluence” of a repressed or dissociated child- 
hood experience has been worked through. 
This will lead them to a “valuable frame 
of reference for the patients’ insight into 
the functioning of their inner minds as 
well as for their correct orientation in and 
adequate adjustment to the world outside 
themselves.” There is no mention of the 
fact that, during this process various con- 
structive assets are being discovered and 
fortified. It is on the strength of these that 
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the patient moves forward. The huge jump 
made from the present to the childhood 
past cannot encompass the vicissitudes the 
neurotic forces have undergone in their 
attempt to meet, by their diverging and 
incompatible ways, the demands for sur- 
vival. 

What Dr. Fromm-Reichmann overtly 
does to fill in this gap is to appeal to the 
patients’ reasoning. For example, a patient 
she cites who was frightened of his re- 
pressed impulses toward hostility and de- 
structiveness was relieved of his excessive 
need to placate and propitiate all people 
when he saw that he had an envy and 
hatred of his brother coupled with a child- 
ish belief in omnipotence, so that he then 
became his brother’s undoing. The brother 
lost a leg in war. When the patient saw 
the difference between “thought” hostility 
and “acted” hostility, he was relieved. The 
author believes that this same envy and 
hatred are simply repeated in various life 
situations. 

This is not a dynamic formulation for 
it does not account for the enormous con- 
tent of energy in this hostile trend. In 
order for any living process to exist and 
to grow, it must be supplied constantly and 
renewed. Otherwise it will die. The reason 
compulsive hostility is kept alive in us is 
simply because it has a job to do, and the 
energy to do this job is supplied by the 
stringent necessity of maintaining some 
semblance of unity. 

This brings us to another criticism of 
Dr. Fromm-Reichmann’s understanding of 
the neurotic process. There is no indication 
of the awareness of unconscious intra-psy- 
chic conflict as the prime mover of the neu- 
rotic development. This is not to say she 
is not aware of the importance of anxiety. 
She refers to the “dynamic bipolarity of the 
symptomatology of mental patients.” But 
this is a gross underestimation of the di- 
rective powers of a conflict which can un- 
dergo no resolution. There are further 
complications such as the fact that this in- 
ner hopeless struggle can go on without the 
patient’s awareness to such an extent, and 
with so thorough an organizing element, as 
to eventuate in the formation of what Dr. 
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Karen Horney has gathered into her con- 
cept of the idealized image. This is a purely 
intra-psychic organization which may event- 
ually acquire an autonomy sufficiently com- 
plete to pass for the person himself. This is 
a counterfeit. So we see that because of her 
essentially static conception, she cannot 
fully evaluate the self-perpetuating life of 
the anxiety producing conflict. It becomes 
a mere matter of repetition. Then, because 
of her excessive emphasis on the inter-per- 
sonal aspect of the human situation, she 
fails to grasp the more basic principle—the 
idealized image. This synthesis is a product 
of intra-psychic attempts at maintaining the 
necessary cohesion for survival on the one 
hand, and the equally essential fragmenta- 
tion on the other. The latter process serves 
to keep hopeless conflicts in a state of frozen 
immobility. Here is the full time job the 
neurotic has, and this is what is set into 
motion whenever any single part is threat- 
ened. It is for this reason that each little 
disturbance can have a devastating effect. 
The devastation is the product of the whole 
machine set into motion. 

Dr. Fromm-Reichmann makes no men- 
tion of the process we call “alienation.” 
The patient is a stranger to his own inte- 
grating self. The psychotic is almost hope- 
lessly bereft of the barest shred of this 
human essential. For this reason the initial 
period of entry must be handled with ex- 
treme care and acute attentiveness to all 
signs of anxiety, to all avenues of safety. 

This consideration brings in certain very 
pertinent questions. In view of these serious 
omissions which the author manifests with 
respect to theoretical coherence, how does 
she achieve the results she apparently does? 
Here we feel quite puzzled. One or two hy- 
potheses present themselves in addition to 
those offered by the author herself. To 
what does the author address herself in the 
patient? What is the nature of the result 
obtained? Dr. Fromm-Reichmann calls it a 
two-sided motivation. One is to the inter- 
personal difficulty. Two, the patient's at- 
tempt to alleviate it. 

Now, if our hypothesis has any validity, 
it would appear, from the explicit stand 
the author has taken, that the approach 
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would not be of sufficient incisiveness and 
meaningfulness to the patient involved. To 
restate it, an appeal to the inter-personal 
difficulty or to the desire to alleviate it 
would not be enough, either to allay the 
patients’ anxieties or to keep them from 
being constantly generated. Therefore, 
there would seem to be other appeals which 
the author makes continuously and with- 
out benefit of explicit formulations. To 
elaborate, it is this writer’s belief that no 
analyst can coexist with a neurotic, let 
alone a psychotic, without paying some 
kind of attention to the machinations of 
the idealized image. And Dr. Fromm- 
Reichmann appeals to it all the time. Un- 
wittingly she is a master of the art. An 
art it is, for her response to the patient’s 
image is on an exquisitely intuitive level. 
She lives with it, deals with it, affirms it 
and scolds it or neglects it. 

On page 123 she writes, “the psychiatrist 
should immediately try to discourage all 
acting-out processes in the neurotic.” (As 
if that in itself would be sufficient to ob- 
tain a meaningful result). In another place 
she writes of giving “the patient a special 
sign of attention by seeing her (the pa- 
tient) spontaneously for a non-scheduled, 
special interview.” In another she says, 
“Whenever the patient’s comments on his 
relationship with the doctor are clearly a 
resistive maneuver, they should be discour- 
aged by the doctor” or even by expressing 
boredom or doubt! 

Apart from wondering why all of this ma- 
terial is not fit for further analytic investi- 
gation, the question arises concerning her 
addressing herself to the patient’s idealized 
image. With some she indulges the image 
by special considerations, thereby broaden- 
ing its safety base; in others she subtly plays 
upon it, molding it now one way, now 
another, by neglect, discouragement, etc. Is 
it too much to wonder, then, if in certain 
respects her therapeutic efforts do not 
amount to more than a way for permitting 
the patient—that is, his idealized image— 
the comfort it had lost, the “freedom” to 
operate “harmoniously” within its old con- 
fines? 

It is this writer’s belief that the psy- 


chotic’s breakdown represents largely an 
internal and catastrophic disarrangement 
of the idealized image. Unless this happens, 
or is in the process of so doing, many psy- 
chotics can maintain a contact adequate 
enough to meet the usual “social require- 
ments.” It is only on failing these that they 
would be deemed sick—that is, in terms of 
“normalcy.” These people might be called 
successful psychotics. 

These concepts are meaningful only be- 
cause of the concept of the real self which 
Dr. Fromm-Reichmann has not recognized 
in her understanding of neurosis. To re- 
state our position and to contrast it with 
the author’s, we believe that, by and large, 
the author helps to make possible a social 
recovery in her patients by making the neu- 
rotic more successful in harmonizing the 
discordant aspects of his image. This is 
done by various processes. At certain times 
she induces the repression of one side of 
the conflict with which the patient is un- 
able to cope. In this manner she streamlines 
the image, thereby making it possible for 
it to become smoothly operative once more. 
In other instances she is instrumental in 
inducing and aiding the process of ex- 
ternalization so as to decommission the 
anxiety by separating the conflict. Thereby 
she extends its various aspects to the pa- 
tient’s environment, whether this be his 
parents, his employer or the culture. 

The important fact is that the results of 
the therapy are of a highly limited sort. So 
much so that they have compelled the au- 
thor to be satisfied with results which in no 
guise approach the goal of moving toward 
fulfillment of the real self. On page 33, the 
author considers as successfully treated a 
catatonic who was able to live outside the 
hospital in “her own country home, stable, 
independent and enjoying her household 
duties, her artistic accomplishments, and 
her friendly, casual, personal relationships 
and social activities. However, she did not 
fulfill the conventional criterion of a 
healthy adjustment for which this culture 
asks, namely, marriage.” 

But on page 202, she writes, “the psychia- 
trist should not lose track of the fact that 
pregnancy remains the great and significant 
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experience of natural productivity.” This 
would imply that had the girl married, all 
criteria for a completely successful out- 
come would have been obtained. We would 
regard marriage, if it had occurred in this 
context, as another evidence of a smoother 
image, unless we had evidence that the 
marriage was more than a mere conven- 
tional adherence or a solution for neurotic 
anxiety. In this woman’s case it is evident 
that she was having to restrict herself to a 
limited way of life, a highly isolated one, 
but one which would allow her considera- 
ble freedom from anxiety producing con- 
flict by reason of this very isolation. This is 
entirely in keeping with the author’s basic 
philosophy that the job of the therapist is 
to “guide his patients successfully toward 
finding out about the degree of cultural 
adjustment which is adequate to their per- 
sonal needs.” Therefore, if the required 
“cultural adjustment” is reduced, the con- 
flicted and limiting idealized image can 
then operate in a successful manner and 
this then will pass for adequate recovery. 

From the social viewpoint this kind of 
“self” could be considered highly desira- 
ble, for it can produce the technical effic- 
iency modern America prizes or be in keep- 
ing with “cultural norms.” From our view- 
point, this type of “productive character” 
could not withstand the therapeutic test as 
a desirable example of maturity. 

While Dr. Fromm-Reichmann speaks of 
a dynamic approach to the patient’s di- 
lemma, she believes that anxiety is due to a 
lack of security. “Where there is anxiety, 
there is fear of anxiety in others.” These 


are tautological positions. From the dy-’ 


namic viewpoint we postulate the coexist- 
ence and independent operation of uncon- 
scious conflicts which cause anxiety with 
which the patient copes usually by neurotic 
solutions. Security is the result of real 
growth and bears no relationship to un- 
conscious anxiety per se, since neurotic 
anxiety is determined strictly by the opera- 
tion of unconscious conflict. These must be 
conveyed to awareness and then to integra- 
tion with the whole before the growth re- 
tarding effect can be dissapated. From the 
standpoint of dynamics Dr. Fromm-Reich- 


mann further believes in the repetition of 
childhood traumata as explaining the per- 
sistence of anxiety. This is not a dynamic 
position since it does not admit the fact 
that a neurosis represents a process which 
propagates itself constantly and so can never 
be the same from life span to life span. Dr. 
Fromm-Reichmann has some appreciation 
of this fact, inferentially, when she insists 
on the therapist’s alertness to “the fact 
of the actual experiences between therapist 
and patient then and there.” But this is 
sterilized when she sees it only as a recur- 
rence of “similar warping and thwarting 
experience with a significant adult in his 
early life.” This doctrine can attain fabu- 
lous proportions when she attributes, for 
example, an analyst’s “special sensitivity to 
the patient’s meaningless chatter” to the 
fact that the “doctor as a child had had to 
listen to the endless inconsequential talk of 
an elderly grandmother”! It is clear that 
this kind of explanation on the basis of 
mere association is not dynamic psychiatry 
as we define it today. We might wonder, in 
the case of this analyst, about his neurotic 
needs to derive meanings immediately out 
of the chaos the patient was presenting. In 
short, what is the amount of residual om- 
nipotence, of coercion feelings, etc. in the 
doctor? 

In keeping with static conceptions the 
author tends to biologize psychic phe- 
nomena. “Pregnancy remains the great and 
significant experience of natural productiv- 
ity” regardless of her (the patient’s) rejec- 
tion of motherhood. This is a characteristic 
we share with all living things and one not 
worthy of note from the human standpoint. 
But she is caught in this kind of thinking 
when she believes that depressions can be 
explained on the basis of women losing 
babies by abortion or not having them at 
all! She does not distinguish, for instance, 
between the expendable depression of the 
healthy disappointed human being and the 
unrequitable depression of the one who is 
caught in insoluble intra-psychic conflict. 
This will necessarily be the case if she is 
not clear about the functions of the ideal- 
ized image and the life of the healthily inte- 
grating real self. 
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In spite of the theoretical shortcomings 
in Dr. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s ap- 
proach to the vast problem of neurosis and 
psychosis, we have read her book with a 
quiet and satisfying interest. This appeal 
is not principally to one’s intellectual fac- 
ulties; rather it is a human appeal to the 
feeling aspects of one’s being. One is con- 
tinuously aware that here is a truly human 
being at work, human in the sense of ex- 
quisite awareness, on a profoundly intuitive 
level, of the workings of the human totality. 
And not a small part of it is her deep de- 
sire to reach out to her fellow-man, now 
her patient, by all the ways made available 
by an unstinting love for him. Because of 
this she can go where those of us, perhaps 
better armed theoretically, cannot dare to 
go. Because of this she can bridge the vast 
divide that separates us from the psychotic, 
for in her sensitiveness to all the sufferings 
of the human being she can live for the 
time being in his private world, thereby 
gaining access to the process of recalling 
the patient to his lost domain. 

—Louts E. DERosis, M.D. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: EVOLUTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Clara Thompson, M.D. With 
the collaboration of Patrick Mullahy. 
Hermitage House. $3. 


HIS BOOK grew out of a series of lectures 

given for the past several years at the 
Washington School of Psychiatry in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the William Alanson 
White Institute in New York. In its full 
context, it is an historical survey and expo- 
sition of both theory and therapy, as devel- 
oped by the psychoanalytical schools of 
Freud, Jung, Ferenczi, Adler, Meyer, White, 
Reich, Horney, Fromm, Sullivan and oth- 
ers. Included in the contents of this book 
are the following chapters: 


1. Evaluation of Freud’s Biological Ori- 
entation 

. Unconscious Processes and Repressions 
. Resistance and Transference 

. Theories about Anxiety 


Therapy in Psychoanalysis 


St 
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“It has been the aim of this book,” Dr. 
Thompson states, “to trace the course of 
psychoanalytic development, to point out 
the paths which have led in the direction 
of progress and to criticize as impartially as 
possible the theories and experiments which 
have been unfruitful.” In recent years new 
trends and developments in psychoanalysis 
have emerged. As is usual in scientific 
progress, the new ideas are not accepted by 
all workers. With this in mind, Dr. Thomp- 
son contends that there is a conservative 
force tending to resist change and a pro- 
gressive force pushing forward with im- 
patience. 

“Splits have occurred and each group 
tends to isolate itself from others,” she 
writes. “The serious student seeking orien- 
tation in the field finds himself in a state 
of confusion. On the one hand, deviant 
groups have perhaps tended to exaggerate 
the differences, to imply that Freud is com- 
pletely outmoded and that theirs is the 
only true orientation. The truth seems to 
lie somewhere in between. The problem 
is to obtain some objectivity in evaluating 
the picture.” Although Doctor Thompson 
starts out with the intention of trying to 
be objective, one finds that she leans de- 
cidedly toward the theories of Fromm and 
Sullivan. 

The book begins with a clear, concise 
and organized presentation of Freudian 
theories, from his earliest to his most re- 
cent writings. Regarding her own views 
concerning Freud’s theory of instincts she 
states, “I do not, of course, deny the ex- 
istence of basic biological drives. The ques- 
tion is rather whether they constitute prob- 
lems by the very intensity of their energy. 
The tendency to grow, develop and repro- 
duce seems to be a part of the human or- 
ganism. When these drives are obtsructed 
by neurotic parents or as a result of a de- 
structive cultural pattern, then the indi- 
vidual develops resentment and _ hostility 
either consciously or unconsciously or both. 
In short, far from being a product of the 
death instinct, it is an expression of the 
organism’s attempt to live.” Though this is 
certainly more optimistic than Freud’s 
views, it still appears to be influenced by 
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the rigidity of mechanistic-evolutionistic 
thinking. 

The two most stimulating chapters of the 
book are those dealing with “Resistance 
and Transference,” and with ‘Theories of 
Anxiety.” 

Regarding the concept of transference, 
Thompson gives the following historical 
data. From 1910 on, the concept of trans- 
ference was gradually expanding, although 
little was written on the subject specifically. 
About 1920, with Freud’s formulation of 
the repetition compulsion, transference 
again came under scrutiny. Freud began to 
feel that transference was an outstanding 
example of the repetition compulsion. The 
idea of an automatic tendency to repeat 
earlier life experiences, unpleasant as well 
as pleasant, gave the concept room for ex- 
pansion. At about the same time there were 
again signs of discontent with the existing 
status of analysis. This time the discontent 
arose around the lack of therapeutic success, 
and the belief grew that there was a need 
for a more vital analytic relationship. It 
was thought that the procedure had be- 
come too intellectual, and that a more emo- 
tional re-living of his past problems by 
the patient in his analysis would remedy 
the difficulty. 

By 1927, when Reich had formulated the 
idea that defensive character trends consti- 
tuted the chief resistance in analysis, these 
trends were unobtrusively included under 
transference phenomena. He took a bold 
step when he showed that character pat- 
terns could be used as forms of resistance in 
analysis, but he still clung to a libido forma-. 
tion of them. By his discovery of an active 
method for interpreting these to the patient, 
Reich made an effective modification of 
psychoanalytic technique. 

By 1929, Dr. Thompson continues, Sulli- 
van had begun to formulate his theory of 
inter-personal relationships. According to 
Thompson, Sullivan’s elaboration of the 
concept of paratoxic distortion is probably 
the most comprehensive statement of the 
idea of transference today. Besides Sullivan, 
others of the cultural school have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the theory of 
transference. Fromm, in his comparison 
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of rational attitudes toward authority and 
irrational ones, has demonstrated an impor- 
tant aspect of transference. 

Horney, according to Thompson, “thinks 
of the analytic situation itself as producing 
a special reaction. She sees it as a situation 
in which there is a struggle for power. This 
she believes is an essentially new situation 
in the present, and is a reaction to the over- 
whelming threat to the neurotic defenses. If 
we take the example of a female patient in 
love with a male analyst, Freud would see , 
this as a repetition of Oedipus situation. 
Sullivan would see this as a way of react- 
ing to a male in authority, which has a 
definite history from the past and a present 
function in relation to the particular male 
(the analyst).” 

Horney, according to Thompson, would 
stress almost exclusively the relevance in 
the power struggle. It might be a device to 
disgrace the analyst, make herself feel his 
equal, win a scalp, establish a secure posi- 
tion with the analyst without having to 
change, etc. In short, Horney sees the trans- 
ference chiefly in terms of how it is uti- 
lized for secondary gain. This makes the 
inter-personal situation between analyst 
and patient essentially a hostile one. The 
patient envies the analyst’s position and re- 
sents his position of superiority. So each 
one tries according to his character pattern 
to destroy the analyst’s power. She does not 
deny that the patient may have tried simi- 
lar ways of reacting in other situations, but 
there seems to be a tendency to minimize 
the importance of discussing these, espe- 
cially if they were much earlier or in child- 
hood. 

Dr. Thompson’s review of Horney’s theo- 
retical position concerning transference is 
not a true picture. In New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis, Horney states, “In a condensed 
formulation, my viewpoint concerning the 
phenomenon is this: neuroses are ultimately 
the expression of disturbances in human 
relationships and existing disturbances are 
bound to appear here as they appear else- 
where. The particular conditions under 
which an analysis is conducted render it 
possible to study these disturbances here 
more accurately than elsewhere and to con- 
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vince the patient of their existence and of 
the role they play. If the concept of trans- 
ference is thus disentangled from the theo- 
retical bias of the repetition compulsion, it 
will in time yield the results which it is in- 
trinsically capable of producing.” 

Aside from the basic premises on anxiety 
developed by Freud, Thompson contends 
that Fromm, Horney and Sullivan have 
made the greatest contributions to anxiety 
theory in recent years. Since there has been 
much exchange of opinion and free discus- 
sion among these three, Thompson justly 
contends that each one’s contribution is, in 
a way, the result of joint research, and she 
feels that the various points of view do not 
contradict, but rather supplement each 
other. 

All three disagree with Freud as to the 
nature of the threat from within which 
produces anxiety; that is, all three are of 
the opinion that the threat from within is 
produced by cultural pressures. Of the 
three, Sullivan sees the need for approval 
from the significant adult or adults as the 
essential atmosphere for the growth of the 
young human organism. 

Fromm’s view, which does not disagree 
with Sullivan’s, according to Thompson, ex- 
presses it differently. He sees the early pat- 
tern of anxiety as growing out of the con- 
flict between the need for closeness and 
approval, and the need for independence. 
She feels that the pattern for the develop- 
ment of basic anxiety described by Fromm 
and Sullivan has something in common with 
Freud’s theory, in that all agree that im- 
pulses within the child threaten his rela- 
tions with others to the extent that he may 
lose love, be punished or be ostracized. 

Horney’s views on basic anxiety, Thomp- 
son says, “are not as extensively elaborated 
as Sullivan’s and Fromm’s. She stresses the 
frustrating situation which tends to make 
the child hostile, this in turn leading him 
to feel that the world is hostile, and this 
belief leading to an increase in his sense 
of helplessness.” 

Thompson later contradicts herself re- 
garding the origin of basic anxiety when 
she says, “all analysts, including Freud, 
agree that repressed hostility is a frequent 


source of anxiety. Freud sees this as the 
result of biological forces, a part of the 
death instinct directed against others. The 
more recent cultural approach sees re- 
pressed hostility as a reaction to frustra- 
tion or hostility from others. The assump- 
tion is that we are born with a tendency 
to develop and grow. If in the process of 
growth we meet with disapproval and our 
inter-personal security is threatened, the 
rage at frustration has to be repressed be- 
cause rage also is not tolerated, and the 
seeds of a dangerous hostility begin to de- 
velop. This growing repressed hostility 
makes us more likely to arouse counter- 
hostility in others, and this in turn steps 
up our own hostility, and so on. This dy- 
namic interaction, and not an innate in- 
stinct, constitutes the dangerous anxiety 
producing force from within.” 

Later at the end of this chapter, she con- 
cludes by further agreeing with Horney. 
“Anxiety” she says, “is always characterized 
by a feeling of helplessness, a disjunctive 
force. This is due to the fact that the 
danger is within, and its nature is not 
known since the original threat was dealt 
with by repression or projection, and fur- 
ther the anxiety often arises out of conflict 
of defense systems, which cannot be re- 
solved by simple means.” 

The third part of the book, dealing with 
Adler, Jung, Rank, Ferenczi, Reich, 
Horney, Fromm and Sullivan, is a facsimile 
of the book by her collaborator, Patrick 
Mullahy, Oedipus Myth and Complex. She 
gives little space to the theories of Horney 
and tends to oversimplify and underesti- 
mate their importance in current psycho- 
analysis. Horney’s newer theories dealing 
with the intra-psychic phenomenon of the 
real self, self-idealization and whole para- 
mount issue of self-realization are lacking. 
This portion of the book is impoverished 
by the omission of relevant facts, or pos- 
sibly Dr. Thompson’s unfamiliarity with 
Horney’s new concepts. 

The last portion of the book, dealing 
with therapy, again is an historical account 
of factual material, but contributes little 
to the question of goals in therapy. She 
says of cure today: “in addition to relief 
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from neurotic suffering a person is consid- 
ered cured when he is capable of relating 
to other people with a minimum of para- 
toxic distortions in his behavior and when 
he is free to develop his powers as far 
as his education and life circumstances per- 
mit.” ‘Thompson speaks of goals in therapy, 
while we speak of growth and goals in 
therapy. The specific goals in therapy ac- 
cording to Horney are much more extensive 
in nature and concern all that is involved 
in self-realization. Growth as a process thus 
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is concurrent with analysis, and occurs in 
ratio to the individual’s healthy character 
development. As the individual frees him- 
self more and more from his neurotic en- 
tanglements, the constructive forces become 
available for healthy growth. 

As Horney states in New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis, “the aim is not to render life de- 
void of risks and conflict, but to enable an 
individual eventually to solve his problem 
himself.” 

—Dominick A. BARBARA, M.D. 


| 
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Regular Meetings at the New York 
Academy of Medicine 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FANTASIES IN THE Psy- 
CHOANALYTIC Process. (Paul Lussheimer; 
September 27, 1950) There are two main 
types of fantasies: the daydreaming fanta- 
sies which are substitutes for wishes that 
cannot be fulfilled or an escape from the 
unpleasantness of reality, and the construc- 
tive, anticipatary fantasies which are sub- 
stitutes for an actual preparation for ac- 
tion. In classifying fantasies within the 
thinking processes, they are assigned a po- 
sition between aware, conscious thinking 
and the unconscious thinking, as it pre- 
vails in our dreams. Freud, in the twenty- 
third of his Introductory Lectures, de- 
scribed the fantasies as “standing between 
the world of material reality and the dream 
world and having psychic reality.” 

Fantasies should be considered as a 
means of diminishing the individual’s crav- 
ings and of bringing his wishes closer to 
fulfillment. Since such cravings and wishes 
exist in normal as well as in neurotic per- 
sons, fantasies are found in both. The gauge 
with which to measure normality or neu- 
rosis is the degree to which the goal of a 
fantasy seems to be obtainable. This should 
not be measured in absolute abstract terms 
but with due respect for the existing values 
and potentialities of the individual in his 
environment. 

The question whether the analyst should 
ask the patient for the presentation of all 
his fantasies during the analytic sessions 
can be answered in the affirmative, but 
good judgment has to be used as to when 
and how to bring up a discussion of fan- 
tasies. Especially in patients who do not 
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have enough dream material to work on, 
the encouragement to present fantasy ma- 
terial proves to be a valuable time and 
energy saving device. In order to make it 
easier for the patient to talk about his 
fantasies without fear of guilt feelings, 
the therapist can point out that most peo- 
ple have fantasies before they fall asleep. 
These presomnial fantasies are extremely 
valuable in analytic work and, in most in- 
stances, the patient will present some of 
this fantasy material when he is still re- 
luctant to talk about his dreams. If a 
patient refuses to talk about his presom- 
nial fantasies or insists that he never has 
any, then it may be concluded that there 
is a very strong blockage or a far-reaching 
alienation from self. 

No matter what kind of fantasies an 
individual has, one will always discover 
anxiety—often deeply hidden—as a cause 
of the appearance of a fantasy. In con- 
structive anticipatory fantasies it is anxiety 
which creates doubts and hesitation and 
causes a retardation of action after plan- 
ning. Daydreaming fantasies serve as a 
refuge from anxiety. The persistence of 
certain fantasies during analysis is usually 
an indication of the unmitigated anxiety 
caused by the prospect of having to look 
more closely at the self. 

It is usually a prognostically favorable 
sign if the patient reports that his need 
for fantasies is diminishing. The thoughts 
of the patient are sufficiently absorbed by 
constructive planning and the previously 
existing anxiety has begun to subside. But 
in some cases the lessening of the frequency 
of fantasies does not mean a progress to- 
ward recovery. When the anxiety increases, 
the faculty to concentrate on fantasies is di- 
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minished or abolished. The farther an indi- 
vidual moves away from reality, the less he 
has the capacity of using the will to direct 
his thinking. Although he may still be able 
to control his material thinking, his fan- 
tasy life will change from one which he 
can evoke and direct at will into one which 
is out of his control and takes on shapes of 
illusions and delusions. 

What has been said about the study of 
dream series by authors such as Jung, 
Stekel, et al, holds true as well for fanta- 
sies. The significance of the single fantasy 
becomes more evident if we have an oppor- 
tunity to study a series of even seemingly 
unconnected fantasies. There we can ob- 
serve changes, such as the general tendency 
of the patient to come closer to himself, to 
admit neurotic trends and to face reality. 
Progress as well as blockages during the 
analysis are frequently revealed in the 
changing character of fantasies. This is of 
greatest diagnostic significance because it 
may show personality changes which are 
not obvious in any other manifestation. 

In order to have the full advantage from 
the study of fantasies, careful observation of 
fantasy material presented all through the 
analysis is essential. Special attention must 
be paid to the question whether the fanta- 
sies are constructive or purely escapistic 
and to the phenomenon of disappearance 
and reappearance of fantasies in certain 
phases of the analysis. 

It is beyond doubt that there is no danger 
in asking the patient to bring up his fanta- 
sies in his analytic sessions. In the search 
for short-cuts in psychoanalysis, the study 
of fantasies may sometimes prove a most 
valuable contribution. It permits the pa- 
tient to express certain thoughts pervaded 
with emotions which in no other way can 
be so clearly presented than by reporting 
the contents of his fantasies. The analyst, 
on the other hand, is supplied with ma- 
terial which is an invaluable aid in his 
efforts to uncover unconscious strivings 
and motivations. 


Tue DyNAMICs OF PHosias. (Sara Breitbart; 
October 25, 1950) The primary purpose of 
this paper is the understanding of phobic 
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people and only secondarily the under- 
standing of the symptom. In the past psy- 
chiatry focused on symptoms, their causes 
and the removal of those causes. This 
method led to an empirical classification 
which has its merits, but was misleading 
because the total personality of the indi- 
vidual was disregarded. Psychoanalysis, on 
the other hand, believes the total personal- 
ity to be the root of the symptoms. It con- 
siders symptoms to be the peripheral, ex- 
ternal expression of inner conflicts en- 
gendered by a shift in energies from healthy 
self-realization to self-idealization. As long 
as such conflicts and their pseudo-solutions 
persist, the symptoms will be necessary for 
the continued functioning of the individ- 
ual. Analytic research and therapy are, 
therefore, directed toward the understand- 
ing and dissipation of growth-retarding 
forces and the encouragement of growth- 
enhancing forces. 

A phobia is an irrational, indiscriminate 
fear of any representative of a specific class 
of objects or situations, such as dogs or open 
spaces. A person with a phobia feels that 
contact with the object, or participation in 
the situation, is a threat to the very essence 
of his being, and he avoids contact or ar- 
ranges specific conditions under which con- 
tact is less threatening. Phobic persons show 
similarities in their relationships to the 
feared objects, although the intensity of 
the fears they experience varies from mild 
aversion to terrorized paralysis. The person 
feels threatened by the object and reacts to 
the threat with fear and panic. He feels 
that contact with that object will result in 
destruction of some kind. Although he may 
know that consequences other than those 
he anticipates are likely, he fears the possi- 
bility of doom and destruction. 

The phobic person’s relationship with 
the feared object is determined by his per- 
sonality. His behavior is directed toward 
avoidance or detoxication and is related to 
the outer, tangible world. The person ma- 
nipulates himself and the threatening ob- 
ject in three ways: First, by keeping them 
apart. Secondly, by strengthening himself 
—for example, by will power or by reason. 
Thirdly, by weakening the threatening ef- 
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fect of the object—for example, by con- 
tacting it in the presence of companions. 
The feared objects have four common 
characteristics. To the neurotic they are: 
1) concrete 2) external 3) unpredictable. 
And to all people they are 4) either known 
to be dangerous, factually, or suspected of 
being potentially dangerous. 

Phobias may be classified into three 
groups on the basis of severity. One group 
includes persons with one or two phobias 
of objects rarely met in actual living (such 
as leprosy, in this country). Such people 
seldom mention or think of the feared ob- 
jects, which have little effect on their way 
of living. They manage to keep anxiety 
within bounds to the extent to which they 
manipulate themselves to fit what they be- 
lieve are external demands. Their phobias 
are apt to symbolize hated parts of them- 
selves, their own self-destructiveness, the 
vulnerability of their idealized images, the 
real self (which is a threat to the pride sys- 
tem), or situations requiring real capacities 
to master or to solve. 

Among persons in a second group, the 
phobia is a major restricting influence be- 
cause the feared object is one which is 
encountered frequently. This occurs when 
a person’s actual capacities are put to the 
test of reality by himself or by circum- 
stances. In approaching a real life situation 
which requires a degree of planning or 
action, he may find himself incapable of 
performing as his image dictates, and afraid 
to perform otherwise. These people seem 
to be unable to tolerate such test situations 
and seem to have few intrapsychic means of 
saving pride. The phobic mechanism makes 
it possible for them to avoid living situa- 
tions which require choice, planning and 
decision, and thus to avoid tests. 

Group three includes persons with multi- 
ple shifting phobias set in a matrix of severe 
anxiety. Close examination of the develop- 
ment of the syndrome reveals that one or 
more major solutions of conflict have 
broken down, leaving the person at the 
mercy of his contradictory drives and feel- 
ings. This may occur, for example, at the 
death of a person on whom a predomi- 
nantly self-effacing person has been com- 
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pletely dependent. It frequently occurs 
when the idealized image breaks down 
either through inner pressure, or in com- 
bination with external pressure. Under 
these circumstances the person is literally 
without a personality and cannot function 
because his previous functioning has been 
on the basis of a pseudo-personality. 

Analytic therapy with seven phobic pa- 
tients has not revealed any similarities of 
character structure other than coincidental 
ones. However, there is a similarity in the 
process of intrapsychic movement. Anxiety 
is close to awareness in all such patients, 
and is the predominant symptom in the 
third group. The person with phobias is 
one who focuses outward, so alienated from 
himself that he clings to the tangible and 
the concrete as a means for maintaining 
the sense of being alive. His attention and 
energies are focused on the outer world. 
He experiences his conflicts through mak- 
ing tangible and externalizing part or all 
of them. Phobias are an accessory solution 
in this system. 

The analysis of phobic patients of mod- 
erate to extreme severity is necessarily of 
long duration. The main focus in the be- 
ginning is on being supported, with con- 
comittant defining and encouraging of 
whatever is constructive in the nature of 
that person. Being focused externally and 
being alienated, the phobic patient is re- 
moved from his inner sources of strength. 


SMARTNESS AND STUPIDITY IN NEUROSIS. 
(Bella Van Bark; November 22, 1950) Pub- 
lished in this issue. 


THE NARCISSISTIC TYPE IN PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
(Muriel Ivimey; January 24, 1951) Pub- 
lished in this issue. 


ON FEELING AsuseD. (Karen Horney; Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951) Published in this issue. 


THe FEAR OF RELAXATION. (Alexander R. 
Martin; March 28, 1951) Published in this 
issue. 


Dupuicity. (Harold Kelman; April 
1951) Published in this issue. 
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SURRENDER As A PSYCHOLOGICAL EVENT. 
[Panel Discussion. Harry Tiebout (main 
speaker), Nathan Freeman, Harold Kel- 
man, Frederick Weiss, Bernard Zuger and 
Karen Horney (moderator); May 24, 1951-| 
Abstract of Dr. Tiebout’s paper. 


In the past, my aim in therapy has been 
to build up the ego and make it able to 
surmount all of life’s vicissitudes. Now I 
have a completely different goal, namely, 
to get rid of the ego and all of its defenses 
in order to permit the appearance of the 
inner self. 

My conception of the emergence of the 
inner self rests on an understanding of the 
significance of the surrender experience. 
Dynamically, surrender means to me that 
the forward thrust of the ego has been 
stopped. This is a most important event 
in therapy. The successful therapist is one 
who can assist his patient in bringing it 
about. 

I define the ego as an organ that enables 
its possessor to wend his way through the 
perils of this world, doing its best to keep 
the individual intact, but of its own nature 
contributing nothing to the difficulties it 
may be encountering. It is an agent acted 
upon by internal and external forces with 
which it struggles constantly. It gets in- 
volved in sponsoring feelings and attitudes 
which are basically hurtful to it, but which 
appeal to its sense of fitness and legitimacy. 
Within everyone, for instance, there is an 
urge for omnipotence. This is a carry-over 
from infantile reactions. Such an urge may 
express itself consciously as a drive to suc- 
ceed, to be top man. This is generally 
identified as a goal to succeed and is not 
looked at askance. Yet in that goal, when 
you pause to consider it, you will note a 
thrusting forward. Sometimes this thrust 
forward has such drive and energy that it 
seems to propel the individual. If un- 
leashed, it produces an inner conflict be- 
tween the driving force and the unrest 
associated with an unfulfilled drive. This 
flaw in the success mechanism has long 
been recognized. The solution seems to be 
to preserve enough forward thrust to insure 
progress, but not so much as to create an 
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inner Frankenstein which devours the per- 
son who cannot separate himself from his 
drive. The neurotic individual teeters be. 
tween an all-out drive, on the one hand, 
and attempts to obliterate it which, in turn, 
start a whole new chain of anxiety reac- 
tions. Advice to moderate this drive merely 
confuses the neurotic patient since this 
thrust forward has an unconscious quality. 
It is being surcharged with energy con- 
stantly and, in turn, furnishes the forces 
which keep the neurosis going. Such slo- 
gans as the “take it easy,” “relax, be your- 
self,” and “easy does it” of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous group are appeals to surrender. 
When the individual succumbs to these, 
the drive is stopped, at least for the time 
being. This is an important first step in 
any therapeutic attempt. I see this drive as 
unchecked infantile omnipotence. Unless it 
is dealt with at its source, the drive will 
continue in one sector or another. 

The first stage of treatment of the neu- 
rotic individual is devoted to getting by the 
initial defenses which serve not only to 
keep the therapist out, but also to keep 
feelings in. Then the time comes when the 
barrier loses its effectiveness. One of the 
signs of this is the beginning manifesta- 
tion of feelings in the dream life. In a 
series of dreams, we see evidences of strug- 
gle. We see the defense alignment becom- 
ing unsteady, the barrier wearing thin, the 
feelings emerging. Dr. Horney, I believe, 
would call this the real self coming to the 
surface. My understanding of her theory 
is that she assumes that this inner, or real, 
self represents the true feeling self; that it 
has validity of its own; that it lies full 
grown under the pride system; that once, 
so to speak, it has achieved the light of 
day, it should be granted every opportunity 
to express itself. From my experience, I 
know that once feeling gets started, it con- 
tinues on its own momentum. I am im- 
pressed by its inability to heed warning 
signals from reality. The menace of such a 
situation is immediately apparent and the 
need to re-introduce repressive measures 
readily understood. As long as there is an 
inner tendency to thrust forward, it will at- 
tach itself to whatever feeling is coming 
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through. The feelings will be ruined by 
this extraneous element of push and 
urgency. 

I consider the act of surrender a psycho- 
logical event which places an inner re- 
straint on the expressions of feelings, and 
that this is necessary since there are ele- 
ments in initial manifestation of inner 
feeling which . preclude free expression. 
Surrender slows down the thrust forward, 
with the result that the feelings as they 
emerge maintain sound and healthy quali- 
ties. This is an invaluable step in therapy. 


Interval Meetings at the 
American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC PRIN- 
CIPLES TO TEACHING AND LEARNING. (Part I: 
Norman Kelman; November 12, 1950. Part 
II: Norman Kelman; Marie Rasey, guest 
speaker; December 10, 1950) Teaching and 
learning are a cooperative enterprise, us- 
ually a group experience. General agree- 
ment within the group as to purposes or 
directions is essential for optimal teach- 
ing and learning. This does not exclude 
healthy differences of opinion, which are, 
in fact, essential if constructive experience 
and genuine learning are to be achieved. 
Healthy differing is to be differentiated 
from neurotic competitiveness which tends 
to isolate one person from the next and 
prevents healthy sharing of experience and 
resources. To the teacher with needs for 
mastery, any student who fails to agree 
becomes essentially a competitor. To the 
student who needs the teacher’s approval 
or the corroboration of his own viewpoint, 
his colleagues become competitors. In such 
competitive situations the spirit becomes 
one of guardedness and inhibition rather 
than of sharing experiences. Good learn- 
ing, like healthy growing, involves total 
participation in giving out and taking in. 
All of us have experience which is of po- 
tential value; good teaching creates situa- 
tions which will enable these experiences 
to come to the fore. Optimal learning and 
teaching is effected when a course serves 
to raise questions, whet appetites, and open 
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new vistas for exploration, and when it con- 
tributes fo an understanding of ourselves, 
others, our work, and to increased interest 
in our work. There are four aspects to 
optimal teaching which may be illustrated 
by considering how children learn: 


1) Being curious 

2) Seeking help 

3) Trying, failing and succeeding 
4) Experiencing change 


In evaluating, we may ask: does a course 
encourage curiosity and participation, make 
help available, stimulate change? It is im- 
portant that instructor and student evalu- 
ate a teaching program constantly and take 
actions to improve it. 

All neurotic values are obstacles in the 
way of effective teaching because they are 
prone to work against the search for truth, 
which is the purpose of real teaching and 
learning. Thus, expansive and perfection- 
istic teachers would tend to emphasize 
agreement rather than questions, doubts 
and honest confusion. A self-effacing stu- 
dent might regard questioning by the in- 
structor as presumptuous. When resigna- 
tion is a factor, the need to avoid friction 
becomes paramount, and discussion be- 
comes sterile with the focus on mediation 
rather than truth. In summary, optimal 
teaching and learning occur when all mem- 
bers of the group are interested in increas- 
ing their own knowledge and understand- 
ing. This will make for fundamentally mu- 
tual interest. Friction and difference of 
opinion will be seen as desirable aspects of 
learning. Continual evaluating is necessary 
for an optimal teaching and learning situ- 
ation. 


TENTATIVE FORMULATIONS IN GRouP AN- 
ALysis. (Sidney Rose; January 21, 1951) 
This is a preliminary report on a group 
analysis project started 15 months ago by 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Psychoanalysis in cooperation with the 
Candidates Association of the Institute. 

One of the objectives of this project is 
the evaluation of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of group analysis, working with 
the theories of Dr. Karen Horney. 
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Currently, there are nine groups con- 
ducted by seven analysts. In general, each 
group meets once a week for a session last- 
ing an hour-and-a-half, although the fre- 
quency of sessions may be increased, and 
occasionally is, by decision of the group. 
Each group is made up of approximately 
eight adults of both sexes and of varied 
ages. The members may have a wide di- 
versity of background, education, kind of 
problem or personality. 

Occasionally, a group member is in indi- 
vidual analysis as well, while other mem- 
bers may at times have an occasional indi- 
vidual session with the group analyst when 
under particular stress, or because of a need 
to work further at some special problem 
which for any reason may be difficult for 
him to discuss in the group. 

Each member is seen in consultation be- 
fore admission to the group for a dual pur- 
pose: first, the analyst must know some- 
thing of the life history, character, present- 
ing symptoms and general seriousness of 
purpose to decide whether a prospective 
patient could profit from therapy, and, 
further, whether he would be a constructive 
or an unduly destructive member. The 
patient has in this interview an oppor- 
tunity to learn what will be the pro- 
cedures, goals, and general arrangements. 
At this time the general rules may be also 
discussed, such as the understanding that 
the affairs of others in the group cannot be 
discussed outside; that members are ex- 
pected to listen to what other group mem- 
bers say without interrupting, and with a 
real effort to understand, and that, while 
discussion is otherwise entirely free,. it 
should be limited to subjects which have 
personal significance. 

At the first session, some analysts make 
a few introductory remarks about general 
goals of therapy. Others begin work di- 
rectly by encouraging the expression of 
thoughts, feelings, problems; attitudes to- 
ward problems, or behavior, or viewpoints 
presented by other group members, or by 
the analyst. Patients who at first do not 
feel ready to talk of themselves are not 
pressed to do so. 

The patient’s expression of his own diff- 
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culties, his life history, past or present ex- 
periences and problems form the basis for 
analytic work, as in individual analysis. 
The goals of group analysis are the same 
goals as in individual analysis. We aim to 
enable a patient to listen to himself, recog- 
nize his pretenses, his anxious or compul- 
sive or vindictive ways, and learn to ap- 
preciate the difference between his own 
neurotic pride or self-contempt and his 
genuine feelings. We would see improve- 
ment as an increase in the feeling of being 
an active determining force in his own 
life; the ability to take healthy, legitimate 
responsibility, to formulate and live by his 
own values without needing to force them 
on others, and to make decisions on the 
basis of his genuine interests and desires, 
in accordance with external reality, with 
acceptance of the consequences of these 
decisions as they affect the development of 
his own potentialities and real welfare. 
Advantages in this type of therapy are 
many. The attitudes and personal reactions 
between patients are constant and stimulat- 
ing material of value both to the patients 
involved, and to the other group members 
who see and understand what is happening 
and who invariably find that whatever is 
discussed has some application to them- 
selves. If individual patients become so 
domineering, sadistic or exploitive as to 
endanger the real value of the group for 
the others, this becomes apparent to all and 
can be analyzed, understood and can be a 
helpful experience for all the group. 
Because of the variety of examples and 
instances brought up, differences between 
such things as selfishness and healthy self 
interest, between healthy and neurotic giv- 
ing, can be clarified far earlier than in in- 
dividual analysis. Because the analyst is less 
a participant and more a commentator, or 
interpreter, there is less rejection of his 
views as his own personal bias by patients 
who would, in individual analysis, feel he 
is an adversary and his comments an attack. 
The intimate knowledge of the real prob- 
lems and sufferings of others enable patients 
to feel less isolated and disgraced by their 
own weaknesses and fears, while others 
whose pride interferes with accepting help 
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begin to give up this pride as they see 
others profiting by using this help. Seeing 
others improve often encourages the inert 
or the hopeless to feel less so. Interpreta- 
tions which are agreed upon by several 
group members carry a greater sense of con- 
viction. The factor of human help occurs 
more frequently in the group and acts as a 
warming and relaxing force with anxious 
and withdrawn patients. Spontaneous criti- 
cisms and ways of attempting to help others 
furnish valuable material for analysis. A 
varied perspective on what is taking place 
in individuals and in the group can be 
had through the free expression of feelings 
about what is going on in the group, which 
also includes rejection or modification of 
interpretations. 

Further, patients become aware of the 
consequences of their neurotic difficulties 
very soon, as the reactions of the group 
bring them out frankly and quickly. This 
applies particularly to externalizations. 
Individual blocking or inertia is less time 
consuming than in individual work, since 
some other group members have sufficient 
interest and drive to present further ma- 
terial. Constructive forces are stimulated 
by the value that comes from playing an 
active role, giving help and seeing that 
others listen with interest to one’s sug- 
gestions. 

Finally, the variety of individuals and 
of problems in a group stimulate different 
aspects of a person’s attitudes, making them 
available for analysis, while group opera- 
tion on democratic principles is in itself a 
supportive and stimulating experience. 

What are the problems and disadvan- 
tages of group analysis as compared with 
individual analysis? Some are less complex, 
and as the analyst’s experience increases can 
be used constructively, or at least prevented 
from being a real obstacle to work. Among 
these are the tendency toward incorrect, 
ill-timed or overly harsh interpretations by 
group members. This is rather generally 
mitigated or corrected by other group mem- 
bers who tend to be sensitive to the real 
suffering of others. The analyst is also free 
to add comments or suggest other interpre- 
tations. There is also the problem of block- 
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ings, which can too easily be overlooked 
unless the analyst is alert in inquiring and 
investigating them as carefully as in indi- 
vidual sessions. 

The problem presented by aggressive, 
overbearing individuals, the compulsively 
argumentative, and the arrogant listeners 
who tend to contribute little, saving their 
discussion for the informal talk after leav- 
ing the session, can be temporarily ex- 
asperating to both analyst and group mem- 
bers. This is usually brought up for frank 
discussion by members at a subsequent dis- 
cussion, but may be introduced by the 
analyst if it becomes visibly disturbing. 
When a single individual continues this, in 
spite of frank examination of its motives 
and meanings, the mass objection of the 
group occasionally results in his withdrawal 
from the group. 

Other problems in group analysis are 
more difficult to solve, and ways of dealing 
satisfactorily with them have not yet been 
worked out. These are the lack of time to 
cover the really significant material avail- 
able and needing discussion; the compara- 
tive scattering and lack of continuity, and 
the fact that a member’s urgent, serious, 
current problem often cannot be presented 
when it would be of most value to him 
because of the needs of other patients and 
the actual realities of time. Occasionally, 
this can be met by the use of an extra indi- 
vidual session. This, however, is often a 
loss to the group and to the individual. 
Lastly, the analyst’s inability to know thor- 
oughly what is going on in the lives, feel- 
ings and thoughts of so many individuals 
simultaneously is a real drawback. 

The analyst’s role in group analysis varies 
to some extent with his way of working. 
Some group analysts tend to be silent ob- 
servers, participating only with their at- 
tention, and giving a rare interpretation or 
injecting only an occasional question or 
general comment. Others enter the dis- 
cussion actively, as a partial participant, 
giving interpretations, asking questions, 
stimulating the more silent by expressed 
interest in their views. 

In general, the analyst must be attentive 
to group feelings and needs, and in particu- 
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lar to special sensitivities of individuals. 
He must be alert to departures from demo- 
cratic principles, and if possible present 
this for analysis. He will keep in mind what 
is the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber over a long period of time, so that the 
urgent need of more time for a particularly 
disturbed individual will not become too 
extended a procedure. The needs of others 
in the group may have to remain in the 
background, but need not occur continu- 
ously. He will identify and encourage all 
constructive movement and any efforts 
aimed at better understanding of oneself 
and others. He will point out occasional 
fruitless discussion of matters of no real 
personal interest to any members. Although 
he will be alert to misunderstandings or 
misinterpretations which he will encourage 
the group to correct, he will in general en- 
courage candid and serious expressions of 
opinion and feelings regarding his own re- 
marks, and the remarks, attitudes or acts of 
other members. 

Group analysis offers the great advantage 
of economy of time and money. The factors 
of consistent, generally constructive human 
relations at work on a common project also 
seem of special value in making growth 
and change possible. 

During the first weeks of therapy, most 
patients feel freer to talk revealingly of 
themselves, and describe a feeling of stimu- 
lation toward thoughts about their pre- 
tenses, their cherished weaknesses and neu- 
rotic pride. While many patients mistake 
this for real change and growth, it can only 
be considered an awakened and stimulated 
interest. By the fourth or fifth month. of 
work, an occasional patient soberly men- 
tions that he can see real change in him- 
self in the direction of greater strength, 
less irritability, more willingness to take 
responsibility for himself. A different type 
of patient will instead observe that feelings 
of weakness, fatigue and anxiety have less- 
ened. Later in the work, changes are seen 
in deeper areas of disturbance: changes in 
philosophy of life, or a change from cyni- 
cism to frank interest and humility. 

After a year of experience and observa- 
tion of group analysis, it is generally felt 
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among the group of participating analysts 
that this work is of great value to the 
patients and to the analyst. Its particular 
quality of liveliness, constant stimulation 
and spontaneity cannot be questioned. 

It brings up many questions to which 
answers may be found in succeeding years 
of work. One must evaluate questions such 
as: Is group analysis of equal value without 
any individual analytic work? Can we see 
more easily in group analysis what pro- 
duces individual change than in individual 
analysis? Does it stimulate the individual 
to probe within himself more quickly, and 
become aware of constructive or destructive 
forces within himself sooner? 


THE MEANING OF SELF-REALIZATION. (Na- 
than Freeman; February 11, 1951. Isidore 
Portnoy; March 11, 1951) Two successive 
meetings were devoted to this topic. The 
first was spent in a general discussion of 
psychological approaches to the problem. 

It was agreed that the aim of analytic 
therapy was liberation of the constructive 
forces for the purpose of self-realization. 
Self-realization was defined as a process of 
utilizing constructive forces inherent in 
man toward realizing his own healthy po- 
tentialities and gifts. Clinical examples 
demonstrating activity of constructive forces 
were presented. 

At the second meeting there were at- 
tempts to clarify further the meaning of 
the real self and of self-realization as a 
biologic principle and a biologic process. 
Biology would, in this sense, include the 
physical, psychological, spiritual and moral. 
It was felt that it would also include the 
whole area of inter-personal and intra-psy- 
chic relationships. Self-realization was seen 
as a dynamic process possible only in a 
human atmosphere conducive to such 
movement, which would include striving 
to fulfill general human potentialities, as 
well as unique individual capacities. It 
would involve moving in the direction of 
wholeness and unity. Such movement 
would necessitate that the individual first 
acquire the strength to resist attempts at 
spurious harmony and integration. A case 
example was presented illustrating con- 
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flict, anxiety, neurotic attempts to solve 
the conflict, and finally a healthy stand for 
the individual’s own real interests. 

Reference was made to the book The 
Meaning of Evolution by George Gaylord 
Simpson, in which the author stated that 
human beings in the course of their evolu- 
tion have developed certain unique quali- 
ties, capacities and strivings which are now 
a part of basic human nature. These in- 
clude a striving toward ethical standards, 
capacities for formulating plans, purposes 
and goals, and the unique ability to take 
personal responsibility and to play an active 
role in influencing future evolution. It was 
felt that Simpson’s views are in accord with 
Dr. Horney’s concept of the real self. 


EVOLUTION OF THE HorNEy THEORY. (Har- 
old Kelman; April 8, 1951) In a discussion 
of one system of thinking, for comparison, 
another must be posited which purports to 
have, or projects, possibilities for a more 
comprehensive understanding of human 
nature. The position taken determines the 
perspective one has—in this case of Dr. 
Horney’s evolving theories. Three main 
factors determine my position and _per- 
spective: Horney’s evolving theories, my 
own notions of holism and our position in 
the system of things—in the context of the 
current historical perspective of ideas 
known. The spirit of this evaluation is 
scientific. By this is meant that the observa- 
ble facts are described empirically, objec- 
tively and with neutrality; the spirit of de- 
scription is under the aegis of the moral 
valuation of truth; and the process of de- 
scription, the evolving of whole pictures, 
concepts and theoretical systems is aesthet- 
ically beautiful to watch as well as the 
product to be seen at any point. The scien- 
tific spirit is then an expression of integrity 
to fact, morals and aesthetics. 

(In this abstract the following abbrevia- 
tions will be used: The Neurotic Personal- 
ity of Our Time—N.P.O.T.; New Ways 
in Psychoanalysis—N.W.P.; Self-Analysis— 
S-A.; Our Inner Conflicts—O.1.C.; Neu- 
rosis and Human Growth—N.H.G.) 

Holism deals with concepts that are 
psycho-physically neutral. That is, they 
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use a minimum of value-toned terms which 
are equally applicable to physical and psy- 
chological processes; can describe and lead 
to an understanding of wholes, of organism 
in environment, living as a unitary process; 
are characterized by openness and system 
thinking. 

Horney’s theory, by implication through- 
out and in parts of N.H.G. by explication, 
is characterized by system thinking. Since 
its beginning, with N.P.O.T., it has had the 
quality of openness, of constant expansion, 
extension and revision with shifts of em- 
phasis of previous concepts which take their 
proportionate places as imbedded aspects 
of a comprehensive whole. Some terms— 
such as conflict and anxiety—are psycho- 
physically neutral, while many like the 
concept of character structure are purely 
applicable to psychological processes. The 
limited place of physical processes in 
Horney’s theory reflects a large gap, as do 
the limited number of psycho-physical 
concepts. 

A theory is a set of presuppositions and 
assumptions, a system of concepts derived 
from, and checked against, observed and 
described clinical facts. A theory charac- 
terized by openness should be able to be ex- 
panded, extended and revised, and con- 
cepts no longer adequate be discarded. It 
should also be able to stimulate new ques- 
tions, and through them bring to light new 
facts. Horney’s theory excellently fulfills 
these qualifications. 

A theory should serve as a guide, a point 
of reference for empirical studies, allow 
us to question nature intelligently and with 
economy, and offer us a background for the 
interpretation of empirical data. A general 
theory covers a wider field and helps us to 
unify the field. The alternative to no theory 
is chaos. Collecting data blindly leads to 
confusion and defeats comprehension. Hor- 
ney’s work adequately fulfills the criteria of 
a good theory. 

It is required of a theory that it be con- 
sistent with the facts and internally con- 
sistent. Horney’s theory fulfills this require- 
ment better than any psychoanalytic theory 
to date. The consistency of her theory with 
the whole body of science remains to be de- 
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termined. A theory should have sufficiency 
to account for known facts. Horney’s theory 
accounts for more observed facts than other 
theories and by its nature is constantly 
turning up facts awaiting new formulation. 
The theory reveals that its relevance to the 
facts is close and clear because it is con- 
stantly derived from, and checked against, 
daily psychoanalytic practice. A theory 
should be clear. The lucidity of her writ- 
ing and the excellent organization of each 
book and its integration with previous 
books gives an impression of greater clarity 
and unitary theoretical coherence than ex- 
ists. Proof of the previously existing gaps 
is the filling in of some of these gaps in her 
subsequent books. 

A fully evolved theory could be asked 
to fulfill the above requirements. Of an 
evolving theory such as Horney’s, it can 
be required that it more or less fulftll these 
criteria—more so as it evolves—and that 
it move more and more toward approxi- 
mating their fulfillment. An evolving theory 
has the limitation of not being sufficient 
for adequate evaluation, and the advan- 
tage of continuing openness as a _ cor- 
rective against the error of forming too 
early a closed system. Her theory is as yet 
loosely systematized, and only in her last 
book does system thinking per se become 
explicit. Only with this last book does her 
theory approximate a theory of human 
nature still with the predominant focus on 
the psychological. A theory fulfilling the 
above requirements should make possible 
critical constructive evaluation by persons 
not analytically trained and the further 
evolving of the theory by other analysts. 
Neither have obtained significantly with 
any analytic theory to date. 

Briefly, Horney theory is evaluated his- 
torically with reference to seven holistic 
concepts: direction, pattern, process, con- 
flict, anxiety, self-system and integration. 

Holistically, “direction” does not mean 
“goal” in a teleological sense. Direction de- 
fines the intrinsic pattern of a movement, 
such as the movement toward self-realiza- 
tion. Goals do not define a direction, but 
the intrinsic pattern of movement defines 
what can become a goal. This notion is 
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implicit throughout and explicit in N.H.G., 
but even there the notion of goals as en- 
tities still is apparent. In N.P.O.T., the 
concept of direction away from self is im- 
plied in the concept character structure as 
a defense against basic anxiety, and the di- 
rection toward self in the postulate of op- 
timism regarding man. In N.W.P., direc- 
tion toward self is more clearly implied in 
the words, “His real spontaneous self.” 
With S-A, the direction of toward and 
away from self become more definite in the 
possibility of productive self-investigation. 
The direction away is more explicit in the 
moves defined in O./.C., and the moves to- 
ward in the goals of therapy there de- 
scribed. In N.H.G., the word and concept 
direction is used in terms of the neurotic 
process, the three main solutions, the move 
toward self-realization, and toward total 
participation in the world in the section 
entitled, “A Morality of Evolution.” 

Horney has not used the term “pattern” 
in her books, but has done so lately in lec- 
tures and with some of its holistic impli- 
cations. Pattern is a holistic concept, a way 
of describing the life process, in terms 
equally applicable to its physical and psy- 
chological aspects. Horney’s concept char- 
acter structure is a psychological concept 
and refers only to the neurotic aspect, and 
hence a limited psychological aspect of the 
holistic concept pattern. This has been one 
of Horney’s most fruitful formulations and 
yet I do not feel it accidental that it ap- 
pears infrequently in N.H.G., where the 
emphasis on growth appears and system 
thinking emerges. This concept was already 
well defined in N.P.O.T. in which the com- 
ponents of character were first collected 
under the need for affection, the ‘quest for 
power, prestige and possession, and neurotic 
competitiveness. In S-A, twelve categories 
of trends were listed. Character structure 
appeared as the moves with relation to 
others—of toward, against and away—in 
O.1.C., and in N.H.G. as the self-effacing, 
expansive and resigned solutions, with the 
focus on the intrapsychic. Here again the 
physical aspects of pattern +e almost 
missing. 

The concept process is clearly implied 
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throughout Horney’s work and quite ex- 
plicitly in N.H.G. Much of her language 
is in process terms. In N.H.G., the neurotic 
process is clearly defined as the process of 
actualizing the idealized image. The proc- 
ess of self-realization is clearly described 
but not so clearly as the neurotic process, 
nor is it spoken of as a process. For con- 
sistency I believe it should be spoken of as 
the process of actualizing the real self. The 
concept process, implicit and explicit is 
almost totally with regard to the psycho- 
logical and with very little mention of the 
physical aspects of process in the direction 
of sickness or health. 

The concept of conflict is explicitly used 
and fairly well defined in N.P.O.T. In 
N.W.P., Horney speaks of the central role 
of inner conflict. In O.J.C., conflict is clearly 
defined as basic conflict. In N.H.G., central 
inner conflict is added and leads to a radi- 
cal revision in the whole system. In O./.C., 
basic conflict was defined as the core of 
neurosis and was given a central position 
but with the emergence of the concept of 
central inner conflict it relinquishes its 
central position. Also in O.J.C., basic con- 
flict was considered a whole process while 
with central conflict taking over the main 
position it becomes a part process. Basic 
conflict is still an embedded part of the 
whole theory but its position and emphasis 
has changed. Conflict is a holistic term, but 
here again the psychological aspect is ex- 
tensively dealt with and little is said about 
the physical aspect of conflict. 

In N.P.O.T., basic anxiety is extensively 
defined as to its genesis and, to an extent, 
as to its perpetuation. More is added in 
N.W.P. regarding basic anxiety and a 
little in S-A. With O.J.C., a major addition 
to the concept is made as it relates to basic 
conflict and mainly with regard to the per- 
petuating factors of basic anxiety. With 
N.H.G., a further major addition is made 
in its connection with central conflict. With 
each addition the concept of basic anxiety 
becomes expanded, extended and revised, 
and hence a changing concept. Although 
with N.H.G. a major revision of the con- 
cept is made, actually very little space is 
devoted to it which I do not believe is 
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accidental. I believe the importance of the 
concept of basic anxiety has become less as 
Horney’s whole theory has expanded. The 
concept of basic anxiety has been a fruitful 
one, but I feel the time has come—and is 
already there in N.H.G.—for a radical re- 
vision. I believe a theory of anxiety, and 
not of basic anxiety, is essential; and a 
theory of anxiety which will give appro- 
priate place to the physical as well as the 
psychological aspects which basic anxiety 
almost entirely left out. 

In N.P.O.T., Horney speaks of “His real 
spontaneous self.” The terms neurotic self 
and pseudo-self appear in later books. The 
concept Idealized Self is clearly defined in 
O.1.C. In N.H.G., the concept of the real 
self is fairly clearly defined and the term 
despised self is frequently used. Operating 
with such a number of self concepts, I 
believe, creates difficulties. The problem, I 
feel, can be clarified and unified in the con- 
cept self-system. Sullivan has made an at- 
tempt in this direction. My own ideas are 
evolved from Goldstein, Angyal, Cassirer 
and Langer, and developed in my concepts 
of the dreaming process. Further knowledge 
of the symbolic process, I feel, will aid in 
the development of the concept self-system 
which is prerequisite to a holistic theory 
of anxiety on which I have made some be- 
ginnings. 

System thinking is implied throughout 
Horney’s work and reaches its first explicit 
formulation when she speaks of the pride 
system in N.H.G. I feel the concept of sys- 
tem is implied in her concept of the real 
self. For consistency with the pride system, 
I feel it should be spoken of as the real 
self-system. The concept of self-system is 
only vaguely implied, but a number of the 
parts are already there, ready to be inte- 
grated with necessary revisions by a unify- 
ing hypothesis like the self-system concept. 

Integrating is a holistic term and de- 
scribes the pattern of the process of living 
—i.e. of organism in environment. Inte- 
grating is of part and whole processes and 
is in the direction of health or sickness. A 
human being is always integrating, more 
or less, well or poorly and in proportion 
to his ultimate possibilities as a human be- 
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ing and a unique individual. The concept 
of integrating is implicit throughout 
Horney’s work. It becomes partially explicit 
when Horney speaks of the real self. She 
says, “I speak of the real self as that central 
inner force which is the deep source of 
growth.” And, “When the real self is 
locked out or exiled one’s integrating power 
too, will be at a low ebb.” In these two 
quotes integration as a function of the real 
self seems to refer to healthy integrating. 
In another place, “Despite his early at- 
tempts at solving his conflicts with others, 
the individual is still divided and needs a 
firmer and more comprehensive integra- 
tion.” The comprehensive integration 
here referred to is self-idealization—a com- 
prehensive neurotic solution. At this point 
integration is denoting something sick. Ex- 
plicit are the two directions of integration, 
toward health and toward sickness. Im- 
plicit, I feel, is the holistic notion of inte- 
gration as I have defined it. As through- 
out, physical aspects are little mentioned. 

Holism emerges more explicitly in 
N.H.G., a direction which I feel will come 
more into focus in Horney’s future works. 


A SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT IN TREATMENT. 
(Harry Gershman; May 20, 1951) The 
schizophrenic patient offers us an unparal- 
leled opportunity for the study of psycho- 
pathology. In schizophrenia, as in advanced 
organic pathology, we see the advanced 
stages of pathological functioning. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the psychopathology of 
schizophrenia is as indispensible to the ex- 
pert psychoanalyst as is understanding of 
pathology to the expert internist. Many of 
the dynamic concepts seen in neurosis ap- 
pear in the psychotic in the purest culture 
Concepts such as conflict, pride, self-hatred, 
major solutions, magical solutions, frag- 
mentation and alienation from self can be 
observed and studied in their ultimate ex- 
pression in the psychotic. 

Because schizophrenia represents the 
most advanced state of psychic distintegra- 
tion, all diversified approaches can find evi- 
dence to substantiate their particular the- 
ory. It is important to differentiate the 
substance from the form in psychotic pro- 
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ductions. The language a patient uses 
varies in form. Some speak sexually, some 
politically, religiously, commercially, or 
artistically, etc. But in substance the patient 
is always talking about himself, in relation 
to himself or others. 

Lenny, the subject of this discussion, is 
a 2-year old schizophrenic boy who has 
had 100 analytic hours in a period of two 
years. In many ways his early environment 
is a typical background of schizophrenics. 
‘The mother was and is a highly nervous 
individual given to explosive outbursts; 
the father is an arrogant, vindictive, domi- 
neering person. With such an environment, 
the infant is confronted by massive rejec- 
tion almost from the start. This overwhelm- 
ing basic anxiety prevents him from devel- 
oping effective strategies to cope with life. 

Among the many problems that were 
evident in treatment, one was particularly 
in the foreground. Sensitivity to coercion 
really meant to him a need for “absolute 
freedom.” The remotest casual expectation 
was experienced as a ruthless encroachment 
upon one’s privacy. Sensitivity to pressure 
expressed itself not only in inter-personal 
relationship but in physical ones also. He 
could never wear heavy clothes, and even 
on the coldest days refused to wear a coat 
or hat. Shoes and collars had to be several 
sizes larger. He could not stand any ap- 
pointment for the next day because it 
would weigh too heavily on his mind, and 
ultimately make him so tense that he 
couldn’t keep it. Any encroachment on this 
absolute freedom resulted in his feeling 
trapped, being put on the spot, or being 
made to do things. These feelings were 
experienced with hallucinatory vividness 
as of walls closing in on him. 

With such aversion to restriction of any 
kind, one might expect that he could em- 
brace laxity or relaxation from these con- 
fines. But nothing is farther from the truth. 
Any deviation from routine terrified him. 
The routine might pertain to the analysis, 
his activities, or even diet. Any change, 
however minute, in the office arrangement, 
was quickly noticed and fear expressed in 
a disguised fashion. Caught in this unsolva- 
ble conflict, wherein any expectation of 
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him is experienced as unbearable coer- 
cion, and any real freedom throws him into 
panic, the tragedy of schizophrenia is un- 
folded. 

His relative position in intrapsychic con- 
flict was most clearly described in dreams. 
When identified with his pride, he de- 
scribed his feelings as follows: 

“Sometimes I have momentary feelings 
of absolute power. That usually happens 
at night. My mind is in a fluid state—it 
gets bigger and bigger. It becomes like the 
whole world. Then my mind is a zenith 
star—I have complete freedom. I am potent 
—I could lift the whole world, That one 
second you live forever. You can’t stay up 
there for any length of time. My power 
scares me! Then I want to be weak again, 
on my knees, It’s almost unnatural—I am 
afraid I am going crazy. I am afraid of my 
strength—it’s infinite.” 

There you have it! This is the perfect 
ultimate of power and control in the search 
for glory that Dr. Horney speaks about. It 
is almost conscious and audible in the 
psychotic. In the neurotic it is unconscious, 
by and large. 

Lenny also described how he feels when 
identified with his hated self. 

“I am on the verge of a depression—so 
lethargic. Slept 16 hours like drugged— 
woke up drugged. No ambition. My appe- 
tite is gone. I have no interest in anything. 
I have a headache—my stomach is sour— 
I’m just disgusted with myself—just like 
horse-shit flowing in my veins. Sometimes 
I look into the mirrer and see a funny- 
looking animal with oversized brains. It 
appears curious—then you listen to your 
voice. It sounds different—you get scared. 
My God, are you going crazy?” 

As long as he is identified with the proud 
self or the hated self, he is able to achieve 
some comfort. In between the two he gets 
caught in conflict. This he attempts to 
avoid like the plague. That often puzzled 
me until one day he graphically portrayed 
what it means to be in conflict. 

“My mind becomes a big chaos—I.can’t 
harness my ideas. They are like wild stal- 
lions. My mind becomes a big flaming 
wheel in complete turmoil. Flames keep 


burning in this blazing inferno. The flames 
churn and churn. I find I cannot channel 
them.” 

This is the conflict that Lenny is con- 
stantly running away from. 

We have seen how Lenny must move 
away from conflict because of its intensity. 
In moving away he also moves away from 
his real feelings. This in part explains his 
feelings of emptiness, vacuousness and shad- 
owyness. It is to be observed that the proc- 
ess of alienation is not merely a conse- 
quence of various facets of his neurosis, 
but is an active, independent drive which 
has a momentum of its own. Its function 
is to remove a person from conflict. The 
crucial difference between psychosis and 
neurosis lies in the intensity and quality of 
alienation. If we measure the degree of 
alienation in neurotics in inches, that of 
psychotics will have to be measured in 
light years. This degree of alienation, I 
feel, is responsible for Lenny’s remarkable 
capacity to look at his character structure 
with such clarity, And it is not unusual 
for psychotics to reveal such amazing in- 
sight. They can do it because of their per- 
spective. The vantage point is one of look- 
ing down from a great height. Unfortu- 
nately this same alienation which permits 
such penetrating vision blocks the assimi- 
lation of these insights too. Although they 
discover, develop and even work through 
some of these insights, they do not really 
feel them. 

Two principles must be borne in mind 
in the therapy of psychotics. The first is 
that words have ceased to have meanings 
for them. Elaborate discussion of dynamics 
is a waste of time and falls in with their 
neurotic use of the mind to solve all prob- 
lems. One must feel along with the schizo- 
phrenic because they can only respond to 
genuine feelings that must be kept bom- 
barding them time after time. This cannot 
be done arbitrarily as a matter of tech- 
nique. The analyst, I feel, must have a 
genuine liking for the particular patient, 
otherwise it is no go. That has been my 
experience. As Lenny often said, “Doctors 
are interested in my problem, but not my 
trouble.” 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


The second principle referred to his wan- 
dering and temporariness. This calls for 
a steadfastness, continuity and patience that 
often tests the caliber of the analyst to the 
utmost. Like scared rabbits, they can smell 
and react to hostility thousands of miles 
away. Only if the analyst understands and 
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feels the tragedy that is schizophrenia can 
he help him. At best, it is a long and ardu- 
ous task that invariably leads to the ana- 
lyst’s better understanding of psychopa- 
thology, but unfortunately does not pro- 
duce rapid clinical improvement in the 
patient. 
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The Association for the Advancement 
of Psychoanalysis 


During the year 1950-1951, the Associa- 
tion continued to promote and integrate 
its established program. Our growth was 
augmented through closer cooperation with 
the Institute and other professional groups. 

The character of the Scientific Meetings 
was improved through broader participa- 
tion and carefully considered discussions. 
A plan for having two prepared discussants 
for the papers at the Academy Meetings 
was instituted. Such meetings will be a part 
of the regular program in future. 

The Interval Meetings have continued 
to encourage original contributions. The 
material presented indicates movement in 
two important directions: a better under- 
standing of group participation in educa- 
tion and therapy, and a recognition and 
mobilization of constructive forces in ana- 
lytic therapy. As an expression of this latter 
direction, a meeting was devoted to the in- 
creasing possibilities for effective analytic 
therapy of the psychosis. 

Several members attended the American 
Psychiatric Association convention at Cin- 
cinnati. Papers were read by Dr. Alexander 
Martin, chairman of the A.P.A. Committee 
on Leisure Time Activity, and Dr. Bella 
Van Bark. Doctors Horney, Harold Kel- 
man, Martin and Weiss participated with 
Doctors Ewen D. Cameron and Bernard 
Glueck in a Round Table Discussion on 
“Moral Values in Therapy.” Dr. S. Spofford 
Ackerly was the moderator. A Scientific Ex- 
hibit, sponsored by the Association in co- 
operation with the Institute and A.C.A. 
A.P., served to inform A.P.A. members of 
our function and our educational program 
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for the profession and the community. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
carried on an increasing exchange of litera- 
ture with foreign authors and societies. 
Articles by Dr. Horney and Dr. Weiss have 
been translated into French and published 
in Psyché. 

The research project in Group Analysis, 
being carried out in cooperation with the 
Candidates Association, has expanded. 
There are now ten groups conducted by 
seven analysts. 

The American Journal of Psychoanalysis 
has enlarged its circulation and has been 
included in the libraries of a number of 
educational institutions. 

The Bookshop continues to be a source 
of income to the Association and a conveni- 
ence to the members. 

The members of the Institute, Candi- 
dates Association and friends joined us in 
celebrating our tenth anniversary at a 
dinner at the St. Moritz on June 2, 1951. 

—MuvRIEL IvimMeEy, M.D. 
President 


The Auxiliary Council to the Association 


Maturation and the effective deepening 
of the group spirit have characterized 
ACAAP’s total functioning in the past year. 

Opening the year at the Hotel New 
Yorker on Sunday, October 8, 1950, with 
its largest attendance (375) at the Dean’s 
Party, ACAAP fostered the mutuality of 
purposes of the four participating organi- 
zations: ACAAP, the Institute, Association 
and Candidates Association of the Insti- 
tute. The theme of the afternoon was 
“Group Activity as a Growing Experi- 
ence.” The speakers were: Miss Minerva 
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Ellis, Miss Sophie Bell, Doctors Karen 
Horney, Muriel Ivimey and Harold Kel- 
man. 

The seminars continued to serve their 
primary purpose, “Public Education in 
Psychoanalysis.” The average attendance 
dropped to 45. Two seminars were on “Lit- 
erary Figures in the Light of Modern Psy- 
choanalysis.” The other four were: 

“Sex and Neurosis.” Dr. Abe Pinsky. 

“Dr. Horney’s Theory of Neurosis.” Dr. 
Isidore Portnoy. 

“Seminar for Clergymen.”” Dr. Paul Luss- 
heimer. 

“Parent-Child Relationships.” Dr. 
erick J]. Wertz. 

The monthly lectures at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel showed a further drop in attend- 
ance. To increase their attendance and 
those of the seminars and to expand mem- 
bership, the plan for next year is to give 
a series of six free lectures by each analyst 
conducting a seminar, just prior to the 
first session. 

Lectures given this year were: 

“Fathers and Children” (Dr. Hugh Mul- 
lan); “Dreams Help Us Grow” (Dr. Harry 
Gershman); “The Appeal of Mystery 
Stories” (Dr. B. Joan Harte); “Psychoanaly- 
sis and Religion” (Dr. Paul Lussheimer); 
“Leisure Time—Burden or Benefit” (Dr. 
Louis E. DeRosis); “Work—Satisfaction or 
Drudgery” (Dr. Sara Breitbart); “Human 
Conflicts in Comics and Cartoons” (Dr. 
Nathan Freeman). 

The annual symposium (see page 51) was 
held on April 4, 1951 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel. An audience of about 800 showed 
its interested response in a spirited ques- 
tion period. As an expression of its con- 
stant quest for new audiences, ACAAP will 
move next year to Town Hall on March 
19, 1952, with a different type of program. 

In addition to its innovations, ACAAP 
continues its regular functions: the orienta- 
tion meetings for new members; the 
monthly discussion groups conducted for 
members, with three analysts participating; 
the publication of pamphlets; the sale of 
its publications to all parts of the world, 
and the maintenance of the lecture bureau 
through which over ninety different lay 
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1950-1951 


groups were addressed by analysts of the 
Institute. 

ACAAP extends its appreciation to Mr. 
Nathan Shainberg for his generous gift of 
$500. 

—Harold Kelman, M.D. (Chairman) 
—Isidore Portnoy, M.D. 

ACAAP Committee (AAP) 

—Hugh Mullan, M.D. (Chairman) 
—Dominick Barbara, M.D. 

—NMilton Berger, M.D. 

—Sidney Rose, M.D. 

Candidates Committee (AIP) 


American Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Board of Trustees 


The President has the honor to submit 
the Institute’s annual report. During the 
past year the Board met eight times and 
called two membership meetings. 

The membership was the following: 

1) Members: Doctors Karen Horney, 
Muriel Ivimey, Harold Kelman, Elizabeth 
Kilpatrick and Alexander Reid Martin. 

2) Associate Members: Doctors Valer 
Barbu, Sara Breitbart, Ada C. Hirsh, Paul 
Lussheimer, Isidore Portnoy, Frederick A. 
Weiss and Antonia Wenkart. 

3) Auxiliary Members: Doctors Eleanor 
Crissey, Nathan Freeman, Harry Gershman, 
B. Joan Harte, Norman Kelman, Emy 
Metzger, Hugh Mullan, Geoffrey Osler, 
Abe Pinsky, Bella S. Van Bark, Joseph D. 
Vollmerhausen and Bernard Zuger. 

At the meeting of June 11, 1950, the 
Board approved the recommendation of 
the Faculty Council that Dr. Paul Luss- 
heimer be made a Provisional Training 
Analyst, and its recommendations for ap- 
pointments to the teaching staff for the 
academic year 1950-51. The Candidates As- 
sociation gift of $350 was accepted with ap- 
preciation by the Board. The Trustees 
moved in favor of forming a clinic. 

The following gave their annual reports 
at the membership meeting of September 
30, 1950: President, Treasurer, Faculty 
Council, Membership and Grievance Com- 
mittees. 

A Board meeting followed which was 
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adjourned and continued on November 
12, 1950. Some matters brought up for dis- 
cussion at this meeting were acted on in 
the meeting of December 10, 1950. At the 
latter meeting the Board moved to increase 
the Institute’s fire insurance to $15,000, its 
owner, landlords and tenants liability to 
$100/300,000, and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion insurance on its payroll of $4,680. The 
President was empowered to proceed with 
obtaining an absolute charter for the Insti- 
tute to replace its provisional charter, due 
to terminate on December 20, 1951. The 
Board informed the Faculty Council that 
legally the Institute could give a special 
short course to foreign students and asked 
that they prepare and submit a tentative 
curriculum. The Board directed the Fac- 
ulty Council to include in its acceptance 
letter to candidates not licensed in New 
York State that their supervised analysis 
must be with the permission of the au- 
thority of the hospital of which they are a 
staff member. 

At its January 21, 1951, meeting the 
Board recommended that the Faculty 
Council submit a form acceptance letter 
which will be sent to candidates who are 
not at the time licensed in New York 
state. A Civil Defense Committee was 
formed, which arranged for two lectures on 
Atomic Disaster held February 14 and Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951. 

On February 11, 1951, the Board ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Faculty 
Council that Dr. Isidore Portnoy be a Pro- 
visional Training Analyst. It moved in 
favor of buying or erecting a permanent 
building for the American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. By May 31, the Building 
Fund had collected $2,570 and received 
$67,000 in pledges. 

No significant matters were acted on at 
the March 11, 1951, meeting. 

At the Annual Meeting on April 8, 1951, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Harold Kelman; Vice-President, 
Dr. Muriel Ivimey; Secretary, Dr. Sara 
Breitbart; Treasurer, Dr. Frederick A. 
Weiss. 

At the Membership Meeting which pre- 
ceded the Annual Meeting of the Board, 


the President, Treasurer, Dean, and Chair- 
men of the Membership and Grievance 
Committees read interim annual reports. 
Doctors Sara Breitbart, Muriel Ivimey and 
Paul Lussheimer were elected Trustees for 
a period of three years. Dr. Isidore Portnoy 
was elected Chairman of the Membership 
Committee and Doctors Harry Gershman 
and Bernard Zuger as members. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Kilpatrick was elected Chairman of 
the Grievance Committee, with Doctors 
Paul Lussheimer and Isidore Portnoy as 
members. The Membership recommended 
to the Board that it obtain information 
from the American Medical Association, 
American Psychiatric Association and the 
New York County Medical Society on giv- 
ing information at public inquiries con- 
ducted by courts, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or other public agencies in 
reference to subversive activities concern- 
ing confidential material obtained from 
patients. 

The Board at the last meeting on May 
20, 1951, expressed grateful appreciation 
to Mr. Nathan Shainberg for his gift of 
$500 and to its President for his contribu- 
tion of $500. The Board approved the 
Faculty Council’s recommendation that the 
Institute conduct an all day seminar at 
Hudson River State Hospital in Septem- 
ber, October, November and December for 
its staff and adjoining State Hospitals. This 
program has the approval of Dr. Newton 
J]. T. Bigelow, State Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene. 

The Board approved the following rec- 
ommendations of the Faculty Council as 
instructors for the academic year 1951- 
1952: 

Lecturers: Doctors Valer Barbu, Sara 
Breitbart, Ada C. Hirsh, Karen Horney, 
Harold Kelman, Elizabeth Kilpatrick, Paul 
Lussheimer, Alexander Reid Martin, Isi- 
dore Portnoy, Frederick A. Weiss, Antonia 
Wenkart. 

AssociATE LecTuRER: Doctor Bella Van 
Bark. 

AssISTANT LECTURERS: Doctors Eleanor 
Crissey, Louis E. DeRosis, Nathan Free- 
man, Harry Gershman, Norman Kelman, 
Emy Metzger, Hugh Mullan, Geoffrey 
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Osler, Abe Pinsky, Joseph D. Vollmer- 
hausen, Bernard Zuger. 
Guest Lecturer: Dr. Julius Nelson. 
KELMAN, M. D. 
President, Board of Trustees 


The Dean 


As Dean of the Institute and Chairman 
of the Faculty Council, it is my duty and 
privilege to present the following report 
on the state of the Institute and the main 
activities of the Faculty Council during 
the past year. 

The Faculty Council has met a total of 
go times in order to fulfill its functions 
with regard to the teaching program and 
the admission of candidates, as prescribed 
in the By-Laws of the Institute. The num- 
ber of candidates in training has increased 
from 63 in 1949-1950, to 80 in 1950-1951; 
the teaching staff now numbers 25; the 
training analyst staff now numbers 11. 
Thirty-three applicants were considered by 
the Admissions Committee. The possibility 
of offering the full training program lead- 
ing to certification to psychiatrists from 
foreign countries was considered, and we 
are now prepared to admit such candidates. 
In addition, the Faculty Council is prepar- 
ing a shorter course to offer foreign psy- 
chiatrists who wish to remain in this coun- 
try for training less than one year. 

In the forthcoming year, 18 courses will 
be offered. This includes one of special 
interest to general physicians entitled, “The 
Neurotic Patient in Medical Practice.” We 
shall continue to give courses in the New 
School, and this year have introduced two 
new ones: “Moral Alternatives in Our 
Time” and “Culture and Neurosis.” In re- 
sponse to the request of the candidates, the 
Seminar on Personal Case Histories, form- 
erly given only at the New School, will 
now be scheduled for candidates and other 
physicians at the Institute, and will be 
entitled, “Clinical Conferences on Case 
Histories.” 

The policy of including senior candi- 
dates as associate and assistant instructors 
will be continued in several courses. This 
has proved a valuable experience for the 
candidates involved, and has afforded an 
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increasing reservoir from which to draw in- 
structors. The course evaluations have indi- 
cated that this procedure enhances rather 
than diminishes the value of the instruc- 
tion. 

One of the most important projects of 
the Faculty Council has been a thorough 
evaluation of the teaching methods, in- 
cluding the grading of courses and term 
papers. It has been recognized and made a 
matter of explicit policy that grades are 
valuable only as they enable the student to 
further his learning. As a consequence, em- 
phasis is being placed more and more on 
continuous evaluation of the student’s work 
and on more extensive comments by in- 
structors on term papers, rather than on 
the letter grades. Candidates are now be- 
ing encouraged to rewrite papers on the 
basis of the instructor’s criticism and are 
being afforded this additional opportunity 
for learning. Such a program adds to the 
demands on the instructors and makes even 
more important our development toward 
smaller classes. This will become possible 
as our core of experienced teachers is en- 
larged by the program of co-instructors, 
using senior candidates. 

—KAREN Horney, M.D. 


Candidates Association 


The year 1950-1951 was a busy and suc- 
cessful one for the Candidates Association. 
The membership is now 80, an increase 
of 20 new candidates during the past year. 
Four members were dropped from the ros- 
ter; two of these were certified and became 
members of the Association, and two left 
the Institute. 

The candidates initiated a program to 
support a Building Fund and joined with 
members of the American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis and the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychoanalysis in this com- 
mon endeavor. The objective is to buy or 
build a permanent home in which to carry 
on the activities of each group. These will 
include a psychoanalytic clinic. A building 
fund committee has been appointed. The 
response of the group in interest and finan- 
cial pledges is most reassuring. 

As in the past, senior candidates were 
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privileged to participate as assistant in- 
structors in some courses given at the In- 
stitute and the New School. There was 
even greater participation of candidates 
than in former years in the monthly scien- 
tific meetings of the Association at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and at the In- 
terval Meetings. 

The work accomplished by the commit- 
tees of the Candidates Association is evi- 
dence of the increase in activities and the 
new responsibilities which have been ac- 
cepted. The ACAAP liaison committee, 
consisting of 10 members under the able 
leadership of Dr. Hugh Mullan, has at- 
tempted to integrate itself more definitely 
with the executive committee of ACAAP. 
As in the past, candidates lectured in the 
Henry Hudson series and conducted semi- 
nars sponsored by ACAAP. This committee 
also cooperated with the chairmen of the 
professional relations, public relations, and 
lecture committees. 

A public relations committee was estab- 
lished by the candidates. Its purpose is to 
devise and promote the most effective meth- 
ods of carrying out an educational program 
for the community concerning the mean- 
ing, purpose and significance of psycho- 
analysis, and emphasizing its practical and 
everyday application for every person in 
the community. Doctors Benjamin Becker 
and Milton Berger are co-chairmen of this 
committee. 

The professional relations committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Berger, had 
a busy year. Among the various activities 
was the review of questionnaires to all the 
candidates listing their hospital affiliations. 
A list of hospitals and clinics which have 
staff openings was also prepared for inter- 
ested candidates. News releases to various 
professional papers and magazines were 
handled by the committee. 

A roving forum was initiated, and it rec- 
ommended that the Board of Trustees con- 
sider sending speakers to the various state 


hospitals as part of a post-graduate teach- 
ing program, The Board has already acted 
upon this suggestion. The speakers com- 
mittee—Dr. Becker, chairman—carried out 
its function to promote a public education 
program in conjunction with ACAAP. The 
committee furnished speakers for the 
ACAAP monthly membership meetings; it 
procured speakers for lay groups request- 
ing talks on psychoanalysis and related top- 
ics. During the year, 26 candidates spoke at 
ACAAP meetings and 25 spoke before lay 
groups. A comprehensive public relations 
program was worked out jointly with the 
professional relations ACAAP liaison and 
public relations committee. The course 
evaluation committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Ralph Slater, continued to 
supervise the evaluations made by the can- 
didates of all courses given at the Institute. 

In November, 1950, the referral consult- 
ant system was inaugurated under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Lester Shapiro. A re- 
ferral committee was appointed. Its mem- 
bers make referrals on the basis of a study 
of the patient’s personality makeup and 
treatment requirements as well as the ex- 
perience and training of the analyst. The 
plan functioned smoothly and provides bet- 
ter service both to the community and to 
members of our group. 

All collations after the business meetings 
were handled by Dr. Joseph Pisetsky as 
chairman of the house committee. 

The monthly bulletin has grown under 
the editorship of Dr. Louis De Rosis. 

Dr. Albert Deutsch, our very efficient 
treasurer, reports that the group has met 
its financial obligations and that we have 
a modest but comfortable balance. 

The expanding program of the Candi- 
dates Association reflects the interest and 
sincerity of our group to cope with the 
many complex problems that growth must 
meet during this difficult period of time. 

—NATHAN FREEMAN, M.D. 
President 
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Adventure in Mental Htealth 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK WITH THE ARMED FORCES IN WORLD WAR II 
Edited by HENRY S. MAAS 


One of the most important and heartening developments to come out of World War Il—military psy- 
chiatric social service—is reported on by sixteen social workers with first-hand experience. They describe 
their work with various elements within the branches of the armed forces: with a combat division; a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital; a disciplinary barracks; and so forth. They discuss higher levels of administration in 
military social work and implications for current civilian practice. Many new insights are revealed as a 
result of the refashioning of social casework to meet the needs of the unique military environment. 
“, . an excellent addition to our struggle in the big field of psychology in the military services.”—William 
C. Menninger, The Menninger Foundation. $4.50 


Organization and Pathology of Chought 


SELECTED SOURCES 
Translation and Commentary by DAVID RAPAPORT 


This monumental volume brings into focus methods of investigation and views of thought-processes that 
have been recorded in foreign-language literature. The methods of investigation include dream states, hyp- 
nagogic states, the great variety of states observed in paretic and amnesic syndrome cases, comparison of 
behavior and introspection, introspection in the performance of tasks, free association, self-recording of 
day-dreams, dream suggestion, story-recall, recognition, analysis of spontaneous productions, Piaget's 
methods of exploration by controlled conversation, and Lewin’s methods, such as resumption and recall 
of interrupted tasks, substitution, satiation, and isolation. 

Besides making available important and inaccessible sources, Dr. Rapaport brings them up to date and 
integrates them in an attempt to form the base of a cohesive theory of thinking.—Austen Riggs Founda- 
tion, Monograph No. 1. $10.00 


Nonograph Series of the 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


No. 1: PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, by Lucien Bovet, is the result of 
over 150 consultations with specialists on juvenile delinquency and visits to institutions. This up-to- 
date account sets forth the multiplicity of problems rather than tries to solve them ($1). No. 2: MATER- 
NAL CARE AND MENTAL HEALTH, by John Bowlby, is a broad study of the relation of parental 
care to the mental health of the child ($2). 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27 


Publishers of the revised and enlarged Columbia Encyclopedia 


NORTON 
“Books that Live’ in Psychiatry 


py Karen Horney, mo. 


NEUROSIS AND HUMAN GROWTH 


The Struggle toward Self-Realization 


In her newest and most profound book to date, Dr. Horney sets forth her 
deeply considered theory of the causes and development of a neurosis. “Un- 
doubtedly the author’s most important work since The Neurotic Personality 
of our Time.”—M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU, N. Y. Herald Tribune. “An 
important and constructive document.”—MARTIN GUMPERT, N. Y. Times 

$4.50 


THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF OUR TIME 


A pioneering book that is a recognized modern classic. “A genuine contribu- 
tion to the study of interpersonal relations. . . . It is a fresh approach for 
psychiatric research and therapy.”—American Journal of Psychology $3.50 


NEW WAYS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A critical examination of the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. “An 
important step in the highly significant process of freeing psychoanalytic 
theory and practice from its out-moded formulations.”—American Journal of 
Sociology $3.50 


SELF-ANALYSIS 


“One of the best books on interpersonal psychiatry of the neurotic character.’ 
—Psychiatry. “Fresh illustration of the rich possibilities of a wide and thor- 
ough self-inspection.”—American Journal of Sociology $3.50 


OUR INNER CONFLICTS 


A Constructive Theory of Neurosis 


“This lucid analytical character study well merits the attention of the pro- 
fessional or lay reader.”’—Philadelphia Record. “Dr. Horney’s thesis is de- 
veloped with skill and really extraordinary compactness. Her book is highly 
readable.”—E. B. GARSIDE, N. Y. Times $3.50 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING PSYCHOANALYSIS? 
Edited by Dr. Horney 


Based on a series of lectures by psychoanalysts affiliated with the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis. “A timely contribution to public 
service, sound and constructive.-—RUDOLF DREIKURS, M.D., Chicago Sun 

$3.00 


at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


in Psychotherapy 
and Psychology 


A PRIMER FOR PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 


By KENNETH Mark Coisy, M.D. The elementary principles of psychotherapy are pre- 
sented in this book—in simple readable form to aid beginners in this professional specialty. 
Procedure in interviews between therapist and patient is explained in detail together with 
the reasons for each step from beginning to end of therapy. Full treatment is given: the 
office environment, how to begin and end interviews, how to determine whether the patient 
is suitable for psychotherapy, behavior during interview, and so forth. The author's sug- 
gestions are direct and informal and are illustrated by examples from his own case records. 


$3.00 


PERCEPTION—An Approach to Personality 


By Rosert R. BLAKE and GLENN V. RAMsEY; in collaboration with 13 other psycholo- 
gists. This important work lays the foundation for a systematic theory of personality in 
terms of perception. It combines the research findings of 15 psychologists from a dozen 
different institutions in papers contributed to the 1949-50 Clinical Psychology Symposium 
at the University of Texas. The collaborating experts discuss the structural, chemical, 
environmental, cultural, and other elements in perception which interact to produce the 
individual “sets” that make up personality. 


$6.00 


LEARNING THEORY AND PERSONALITY DYNAMICS— 
Selected Papers 


By O. Hopart Mowrer. This volume is made up of twenty-five psychological papers deal- 
ing with two related aspects of individual development—learning and personality. These 
studies, all by the author, trace the pattern of coordination between experimental and 
clinical psychology based upon recent investigations. Eight of the papers have not been 
previously published. Important questions concerning certain psychoanalytic doctrines 
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Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. “A compact, readable text of the latest developments 
in the field of dynamic psychiatry . . . Recommended.”"—JOURNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. “. . . Should serve for a long time to come as a mile- 
stone on the road to scientific psychiatry."—-THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Thus ususual recounting of impressions during the course of the girl's illness 
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By Harold Kelman, M.D. 
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By Karen Horney, M.D. 
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By Bella S. Van Bark, M.D. 
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